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THE CRITICAL ATTITUDE OF THE 
PUBLIC TOWARD HIGHER 
EDUCATION' 


FIND it more difficult to make a presi- 
tial address before this association than 
~ ipposed. 


An examination of the topies treated by 


rmer presidents indicates a rather close 


iherence to the purposes of the associa- 
n marked by a tendeney to follow a 
‘tly academic viewpoint. Consequently, 
dealt 


boards of 


finance, 
the 
tus of professional incumbents, the fune- 


discussions have with 


tate legislatures, control, 
n of the university, relative advantages 
liberal and technical education, salaries, 
office 
enough every presiding officer 


ure of and so on indefinitely. 
Naturally 
sired to leave on the minds of his hearers 
an impression of versatility, wisdom and 
ability to deal in English with the intrica- 
es of this well-trodden field, but I am tak- 
ng the liberty of presenting a topic new 
to the programs of the association—‘‘ The 
critical attitude of the public toward higher 
dueation.’’ 

\'nless the members of this association 
the sands of ob- 
the 


muds of faney, of which no state univer- 


e had their heads in 
ion or contrariwise extended into 

president has been accused, no one here 
in be ignorant of the increasing eriticism 
higher edueation that has arisen in the 
ist five years. University education has 
lwavys been under the fire of critics, but 
the comments made by them were in the 
ain well intended and not so destructive, 
‘ertainly in character, as they are at the 
To-day, the criticism is more 
the 


present time. 


scathing and indictment more severe 


President’s address to the National Associa 


of State Universities, November 12, 1923. 


SatTurpDay, Avoeust 30, 1924 


Number 505 


John 
Newman commented on Oxford in the fif 


than was the case in days gone by 


ties of the past century and our own Dr 
Rice discussed college education with keen- 
Ten years ago, Birdseye 
the 
system of the country that resulted in un 
But 


ness and insight. 


made an examination of educational 


complimentary conclusions within 
the biennium numerous magazine articles, 
books and brochures have appeared that 
the 
point never raised by the more academic 


The full import of this 


refer to universities as anti-social, a 
eritics of the past. 
charge is not to be measured by the usual 
considerations that one may have in mind 
about the views of some socialist writer or 
speaker. That is not in reality the essence 
of the charge, though it may contain some 
elements. Rather is it a declaration that 
the colleges do not make for good citizen 
ship and that they have been carried away 
by a gross materialism which is reflected in 
lack of 
student 


the 


scholarship, 
life, the 


divoree 


their 
snobbish 


management, 
tendencies of 
false ideals of athletics and 
ment of the essentials of culture from the 
curriculum. 

‘*How could it 


one writer, ‘‘when Main Street has gone to 


be otherwise,’’ inquired 


and College belongs to 


Street ?’’ 


college Avenue 
Main ‘*The 
been Babbitted,’’ he wails. 


universities have 
All that Bab- 
bitt means in his littleness, smug patriot 
the 

well-meaning, 


ill-edueated 


ism and adherence to conventional 


standards of a but uneul 


tured, untrained and group 

has been carried over by sheer force 

into the 
that, ‘‘ The 

struction, conduct and management 


the 


cumstances universities 


critic affirms standard 


capture of these 


universities through 
institutions by big business methods and 


creat undigested student bodies have heen 
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changed from the cultural purposes of the international repute and an economist 
founders to those of materialism determined publicist. He held the Woodrow Wi 
by the requirements of the age.’’ Professorship of Polities at the Universit 
Two contributions to ‘Civilization in of Wales, 1919-21, and for the past tw 
the United States,’’ a publication by thirty years he has been in America investigating 
Americans, discussed the matter in destrue- and teaching in our universities and « 
tive comment. Upton Sinclair in character- _ leges. 
istic manner has launched a sensational at- The frank words of this impartial « 
tack in ‘‘The Goose Step,’’ in fiction, Seott server of American higher education n 
Fitzgerald went the limit in ‘‘This Side of | be regarded as unbiased and worthy of ¢ 
Paradise,’’ Mr. and Mrs. Montross ealled sideration for the reason that what he s 
the turn in ‘‘ Town and Gown,’’ while Wil- is free from the superficial and sensation 
liam J. MeNally in ‘‘The Barb’’ and Paul views of many of the fiction and maga: 
Jordan-Smith in ‘‘Cables of Cobweb’’ writers. Consequently, I am taking 
added fuel to the flames. opportunity to present his discussion 
considerable detail as having a bearing o1 


‘*Behold!’’ they may shout [paraphrases John d 
the topic I am trying to discuss. 


} 


Anderson in an article, ‘*The college on Main 
Street,’’] ‘‘ American education is a trade-marked The great difference between British an 
product fitted to the youth of the land like ready ican university administration [says 

made clothes. It is a mechanical contraption ad- Zimmern] is that English universities are ¢ 
justed to the owner with the least personal incon- trolled by scholars along lines of administr 
venience and guaranteed to operate on level pave- which, however much open to criticism in det 
ments at a minimum of discomfort. Parts are have been evolved to meet the special needs 
interchangeable at any wayside station and up- institutions of learning, whereas in America 
keep costs are nothing at all.’’ versities are, on the whole, administered by 


ness men along lines which are assimilated 


ry’ . P taare awa’ ; i ot} . a . 
The pamphleteers, magazine and fiction closely as the differences of function and cit 


writers might be pushed aside if it were stance permit, to the organization of a busi 


not for the tone and character of discus- enterprise. And as, in the nature of the 
+} 


sions emanating from sources worthy of the assimilation can not be complete, ther 
— ; . ; necessarily something unsatisfactory about <A: 
serious consideration. ies he 
ican university organization which affects 

I don’t know what the matter is with educa- prestige of a university career in all sort 
tion [said Secretary of War Newton Baker], but subtle ways. 


something is. I doubt if there has been any time Nevertheless the fact remains that the busi: 


my life when education is as undervalued and man put in eharge of an institution of g 
a false position, 


in 
in as great disrepute as it is at the present learning is undeniably in 


moment. ... If we, referring to the Army school, training and outlook inevitably drive him to 


ean in addition be educational philosophers and forms of thinking and to favor policies w 
develop a system that educates men as well as however sagacious in business, are wholly 
technicians, our work may well be improved and able to education; and the greater his sens 
absorbed by the other educational institutions and responsibility and his anxiety to make a su 
of his trusteeship, the more calamitous 

policies likely to be. A business man is no 
} } 


may finally lead to a departure from the system 


and theory which are now somewhat in disrepute. 
competent to run a university than a se 

More recently an exchange professor jun a bank or a factory. The business n 
from England who had spent two years trained to look for ‘‘efficiency,’’ for a sn 
teaching in American universities summed working organization, for definite and m¢ 
able results, for a valuable and imposing } 


tl eA ‘ Englis! : . for the outward and visible signs of ‘‘ success 
e oO American ws. “sngiish universi- nn , 

tit . : . 1e scholar, who knows that his standards 

Sa OS — s 7: = an » » y F ; 

ties. Professor Zimmern, as you know, jot the standards of the crowd, is concerned 

+} 


up his experience in an article under the 


the author of the article, is an educator of with quantity but with the quality, not wi 
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atistics but with the spirit sities have been taken over by big business 

ret places, not with the piling up body and soul. In an elaborate book of 
with the transmission of living ly f ; all : 
iht universities, like churches, need "C8T4) five hundred pages, which you have 


juipment and can not dispense with all read through curiosity or because of a 
of the sons of Martha skilled in these sense of duty, Mr. Sinclair piles up damn 


jut business ability should surely be jing evidence, as he thinks, of the prostitu 
s at Oxford, in its natural place, which . . . was — 

3 xford, in if , M pines — tion of the universities and colleges of the 
vising rather than controlling the 2 i 
land to the support and propagation of 


of university life and policy. ... No ' 
forth the ideal of the scholar’s life Capitalism and its spirit. This book has 


and persuasively than Emerson had a far more extended reading than | 


Beta Kappa address on ‘‘ The American supposed until I began to make inquir eS 
But the eighty years and more which » , . 
om —— <7 - All the eases of academic freedom, 
elapsed do not yet seem to have made . 
gruntled instructors, unwise trustees, 
truly at home in the American uni : 
miliar to most who have been 


tional work during the past thirty years, 


Zimmern turns more directly to the , a 
meen Cee S - t are set forth anew. The book in its cumu 


ts themselves. . ey: Ss el . 
he lative piling up of evidence carries to the 
that presidents of this type do not uninitiated a considerable conviction. And 
I have indeed met one or two because of its seeming adherence to the 
an the west. But they are . . ‘ 
ae me mem But they are truth it ean not be ignored. ( onsequently, 
n, not the rule. The typical univer : : ae ES 
; I am presenting in brief form the conten 
lent, whatever his scholarly attainments x ‘ 
t, seems to have drifted into the position tion of this writer. The thesis*of the book 
the travelling salesman of a body of is expressed in the following language: 
istees, or, in the case of state institu 
bbyist skilled in the defense of the 


his enterprise. Ready to pack his 


The key to educational control in America is 
to be found in Wall Street in the interlocking 


directorate. . . . Since men die, new generations 


dash into his sleeper at an hour’s notice, . ; , . 
must be trained for the agencies of capital 


sm 
his time at conferences, at alumni ban- 
celebrations of allied institutions— In his study of boards of trustees he 


in his own library and among his shows the identification of trustees with big 


and students. In more than one in business 


after waiting to see the great man after 
his alma mater from a _ business The president of an institution is therefé 
I have found him so overwhelmed with selected with this purpose in mind, With su 


he could hardly keep his eyes open. control and with such purpose there can be 


a : ; liberalism especially in economics and 
r. Zimmern, in commenting on the lack (ass ignorance, class fear an 
olarship, states that from his obser- are written over the modern e 


ns university appointments go mainly vard as at all other American univer 
hose who have blunted and narrowed #' it universities are run on the lis 
‘ ' rigid, precise and formal. The 
scholastic interests by soul-destroy- ; ' : 
= ; . : ™ pr yminent universitv preside nts wW 
g research. Nor is there real intellectual Germany where they got the mil 
ependence in the universities due to education. The consequence 


of understanding among those in au-_ involving a conflict between 

as to what intellectual activity ©! privilege, soe. GEEVORITIES 

implies. Until emphasis is placed on Che eee ae eyemes provenge 
whing the universities will only be Without intending to weary 

In name. me this viewpoint is highly int: 
rn now to a very different type of am proceeding to another phass 


r whose contention is that the univer-  clair’s discussion. 
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All university influence [he says] depends upon curiosities and skepticisms, in the Repu 


J 


keeping up a pretense of freedom. offenses punishable by exile, inearcer 
The students are taught to think but they _ social ostracism. 

are not thinking the right things. ... I have not The one way in which to circumvent this 

been able to find a single one of the great Amer- dox is, of course, to make the America: 

ican universities which is truly free... . z A college sity a non-educational institution. This th: 

professor is not a citizen in Pennsylvania any of university presidents and thousands 

more than he is in Illinois. . . . They, the profes sity trustees and donors have accomplis! 


sors, have no tenure and no security save the marvelous degree. It is possible for an 


kindness and good faith of those who hold the ally intelligent man or woman to survive 
purse strings and rule their lives. ... The college versity. gut the handicaps are rather 
professor must do what the laboring men are 
doing—agitate, educate, organize. To all this might be added the commen: 
; ; ; of more conservative writers in the |} 
Consequently, the remedy for autocratic ey , 
respectable publications like the Ai 

Monthly, Century, Scribner’s and \ 
American Review. All of them point 


defects in the system of higher educat 


government, according to Sinelair, is to 
place large faculty representation § on 
boards of trustees. To bring about a 
change in the purpose as well as the gov-_. 
' . In this country and deplore the mac! 
ernment of American colleges and universi- ; . 

; J, ; type of education that they are con\ 
ties he would urge that something drastie ; 

should be done. A strike of faculties 


against the present system of control and 


is In existence in our universities and 
leges. 
a sake , There is another phase of criticism 
direction of higher education would bring ; : 
ES . Should be brought into this review of 
about its collapse and the reorganization of ; ; on 
lic attitude. It is wholly different 
higher edueation. ; 
With this summary of quotations from 


the ‘‘Goose Step’’ I turn to the satirical 


the one so far diseussed and has its fow 
tion in backward looking and obs 
theology. 


comments of the editor of the Chicago . ; ai 
Regarding the universities and colleg 


Literary Times, who says in a recent issue: ; , 
as, In more than a considerable measu 
’rofessor N ikleio 'g TO 0 eo rert i . . *p,° 
Professor Meikle} hn’s effort t onvert Am responsible for a drifting and declining 
herst into an un-American institution has come . . ae . 
a eae a church influence in the life of the nat 
to an end. The good professor retires from his 
task with the conviction, if he is half intelligent, the fundamentalists have issued the 
that higher education in America must consist of lenge against modern science and set 


the business of contributing high falutin’ phrases’ the banner bearing the phrase, ‘‘ Ba: 
to interpret the conceits and dogmas of the the Fundamentals.’’ The doctrine ot 
yokelry. . . . : 

lution, upon which science has bu 


With this conviction no one can argue. It structure. literature found its inspirat 
would be deplorable, and we mean it seriously, hist the |] t 
> : : story e Key to progress ¢ an a 
for a nation to pretend to one set of notions in ene. eS Se, P BI = Gnd me 
for the future, comes in for attack an 


its political and social life and to allow its uni 
Modern instruction in any 


versities to go harloting after another set of pudiation. 
notions in its intellectual life. of learning is evolutionary in charact 
Der » ware ‘ 2 : . j yIST 
The American university is a distressing anomaly By the very nature of growth it mu 
in the life of our country. It is tolerated chiefly SO. Nevertheless, four state legislat 
as a symbol of prestige to which all good citizens have passed bills or resolutions forbidding 
aspire and as a formal haven from the envelop its teaching in publie educational instit 


ing industrialism of the age. Unfortunately edu- . 

: ' tions and as many more state legis! 
eation is a dangerous foree with which to trifle. . 
It stirs questions and curiosities and philosophical 
Questions, contentions of the fundamentalists. \\ 


+ 


have given serious consideration 


skepticism in the minds exposed to it. 
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fort to secure legislation hampering 


vht and teaching much criticism of the 


ves and universities has been made to 
ffect that they are unchristian and 
gious. On one hand there is the criti- 
that institutions of higher education 


nservative, capitalistic and dogmatie, 

other that they are radical, irre- 
is and material in thought and teach- 
ending toward socialism. Both oppos- 
mps agree that they are materialistic, 


‘+h defines materialism in its own 
ther eritie is found in the Commis- 
on Advance Program among Student 
ations. In its recent report this com- 
m stated that the purpose of the com- 
facilitate the 
ial energy resident in the school life 


on was to release of 

day. ‘‘ This purpose,’’ the report says, 

ear recognition that great resources 
spiritual power—purity, sound think- 
ng, redemptive love and sacrifice lie dor- 
the 
Education in the United States should 


mant within lives of most students. 
guided by a clear eonception of the 
ning of democracy. It is the ideal of 
democracy that the individual and society 
find fulfillment of each in the other.’’ 

To that the 


ealth, command of fundamental processes, 


end commission regards 

orthy home membership, vocation, citizen- 
ship, use of leisure and ethical character as 
the ends of education. To accomplish this 
the commission feels that it will be neces- 
radical transformation in 
And 


says the commission, ‘‘the higher institu- 


to make a 


educational theory. unfortunately, 


tions of learning in which the Y. M. C. A. 
functions will be loath to aecept these new 
American edueational doctrines and very 

low to practice their demands.”’ 
Up to this point I have made only easual 
ference to the criticisms that come from 
rganizations like the American Civie Fed- 
tion to the effect that the American col- 
are honeyeombed with socialism in 
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their economie and sociological depart- 


ments. Nor shall I endeavor to discuss this 
phase of the matter, as I am already ex- 
ceeding the limits of the paper, except to 
eall to mind that the work of university 
economists and sociologists in the past 
decade shows a clear understanding 
cial principles and a high patriotism ready 
to serve their country. 

It is quite necessary to concentrate all 
this criticism and, if possible, to classify it. 
In order to assemble the points made in 
this conglomeration of criticism from so 
many sources, | am grouping the criticisms 
First, the 


and 


under five heads. administra- 
auto- 


se C- 


tion of universities colleges is 
cratic and capitalistically controlled. 
ond, ideals, if they exist, are not carried 
over to the 


rather than scholarship rule the thought of 


student; business concepts 
the institutions while religion is forgotten 
or given a second place. Third, the super- 
vision of the student life, in health, hous- 
ing and amusement, is largely neglected. 
Fourth, instruction is given by poorly paid, 
spiritless teachers who have lost their free- 
Fifth, 
facilities for instruction are unequal to the 


dom as eitizens and as thinkers. 


task of education and the whole system of 


higher edueation is overrun with a vast 
horde of elementary students. 
The 


problems that arise in the functioning of 


A part of this indictment is true 


higher education ean not be so simply 


stated as they have just been put or as 
they are generally outlined by critics. 
These problems are more intricate, more 
and difficult than 


They are, in fact, a part and 


subtle more usually 
thought. 
parcel of the growth of the country. Great 
numbers of students result from the edu- 
eational policy of free instruction to all, 
inadequate facilities are due to this rapid 
growth and the lack of understanding of 
the public in what the policy of free edu- 
dollars and cents. A 


eation demands in 


great deal of what is complained of in the 
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business attitude of administration officers 
arises from the burdens placed on them. 
This is instanced by a cursory review of 
the duties performed by any state univer- 
SITS I have reference to police funetions, 
publie health laboratory and chemical ex- 
aminations of industrial products that are 
laid upon such institutions by legislative 
act. And again confusion in the mind of 
the public of what a university is forees 
such officers into publicity and propaganda 
that take time from the scholastic side of 
the university. 

Without doubt the American university 
has its faults, but its presidents and facul- 
ties are perhaps more keenly aware and 
certainly more eager for a solution of the 
situation than are any of its critics. Ex- 
tended health programs are being devel- 
oped among the student bodies, religious 
instruction is more emphasized than at any 
time in the history of education, the autoc- 
racy of administration, if it ever really 
existed, is rapidly changing to a wider and 
wider democratic government of university 
affairs. But this does not answer nor does 
it solve the difficulties. Certainly freedom 
of teaching, emphasis upon scholarship, 
development of research and the enlarge- 
ment of democratie government in the uni- 
versity are all bound up in the purpose of 
a university. Until that is clearly under- 
stood, not only by presidents and boards 
of trustees, but by faculties, students and 
the people who support the institutions of 
higher learning, criticisms will continue 
and the confusion grow. 

With that in mind I raise the following 
questions: Are the universities alive to the 
problems confronting them or are they 
really engaged in a process of making the 
universities going concerns? Do they 
really wish to grasp, formulate and ex- 
pand the great realities bound up in all 
life whether expressed through science, 
history, the arts or religion? Is it not 


time for this association, in fact. is 
a great opportunity given to us, 
a statement of the meaning of th 


versity in American life? Such a d 


tion should emphasize the purpos 
high ideals of the men who guide 
institutions and the real essentials 
should be brought into American | 
the contributions which the univer 
can make? 

It is quite obvious that the greatn 
a university depends upon the spirit 
prevails in its faculty, student body 
governing boards. The spirit of trut 
teaching and research can not pervad 
university unless its purpose is underst 
Here is the weakness of the situation 

Engrossed in details of administr 
hampered by the educational system 
vailing in America where elementary st 
dents are thrown into the university 
before they can grasp the meaning of 
spirit, the university drifts along wit! 
such unity of purpose as it should ha 
and without the clear vision of its g 
How far have the universities and colleg 
been guilty of emphasizing machinery 
stead of truth, knowledge and the s; 
of self-help? 

The state university has a duty t 
people in solving the problems of a st 
it has an obligation to teach the youth wv 
come to it and it has the duty to search f 
new knowledge. In the very existenc 
a state there are limits to progress due t 
prejudices, heritage, efficiency of edu 
and the development of the arts. T! 
ean not be ignored. So much more then ts 
it essential that the real purpose of a wu 
versity in the social organization should ! 
clearly understood. The proclamation se 
ting forth the meaning, value and purpos 
of the university should be given t 
world not to-morrow, but to-day. 

Frank L. McVe 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
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RATING TEACHERS 


A stmpLe and apparently a workable 


teaching 
and 


measurement of 
Monroe 


in for the 
iency is presented by 
rk in their monograph in measuring 
hing efficiency, published by the Bu- 
of Educational Research of the Uni- 
Their plan divides 
heads. First, the 
of the 


of Illinois. 
main 
the 


second, 


into two 
achievements 
pils, and the 
teacher’s professional attributes. 
is recognized by Monroe and Clark 
t an ideal plan for teacher rating would 
easure only the modifications produced 
the pupils by the teaching process. 


surement of 
measurement of 


They say: 


In arriving at a measure of the efficiency of 
operator of a machine only the output is con- 
red. No is given to training and 
ence, interest in work, or other traits. The 
or who obtains the greatest output is con- 
efficient whose 


luction is low is inefficient. 


attention 


and the one 
In the same way 


most efficient 


red as the most 


teacher should be considered 
ho engenders in his pupils the greatest growth 
and that teacher is least efficient 
engenders the least growth. It should be 
ted that all the elements of growth should be 
sured; ideals, interests and attitudes must be 
nsidered as well as skill and knowledge. 


ievement 


As yet, however, we do not have ade- 
quate means for measuring all these out- 
comes of the teaching process, and Monroe 
and Clark, therefore, continue to include 
some measures of the teacher’s professional 
traits. It is reeognized that 


these traits are merely a means to an end but 
high positive correlation 
measuring 


sustain a fairly 

the achievements of pupils. In 

achievements of pupils, standardized tests 
should be used in so far as they are available 
ud the achievement quotient (A.Q.) calculated. 
However, it will be necessary to supplement such 
measurement by means of written examinations 
nd estimates in the of such 


by teachers’ case 


+ 


nique of study and ideals. 


Who should give the written examina- 


mes as interest of pupils in school work, tech 
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tions and make the estimates of the pupils’ 
not suggested 


the 
and it 


attitudes is 
hardly be 


interests and 
This should 
teacher who is 
would constitute quite a task for an out- 
lor 


expected ot 
being measured, 


sider. This point also opens the way 


opinion to come in. 
Achievement quotients, rather than the 
tests, are used 


from standardized 


because these quotients take account of the 


scores 
quality of pupil material. This is a point 

that 
Until about ten vears ago teach- 


of wisdom was often overlooked in 


the past. 
ers were sometimes judged by the achieve- 
ment of the pupils without regard to the 
degree of intelligence possessed by them. 

The score suggested for the composite 
achievements of the pupils is as follows: 
100, 150 and mini- 


medium maximum 


mum 50. 
For measuring the traits of the teacher 
These are: l 


personal and professional traits, (2 


four items are suggested. 
ren- 
eral intelligence, (3) teaching experience, 
and (4) academic and professional train- 
ing. 

Under personal and professional traits 
four sub-items are considered: (a) interest 
in school work, particularly class-room in- 
struction, (b) the 
managing a class, (c) quality of growth 


skill in mechanics of 


and keeping up-to-date and (d) personal 
and social qualities. These are to be 
measured by means of a man-to-man scale 
containing five The 
maximum numerical for 
this item is 76, the medium 44 and the 


degrees of merit. 


scale suggested 
minimum 12. 

General intelligence is to be measured 
by any scale suitable for adults. The Otis 
Group Intelligence Test, Advanced Exami 
nation, or the Army Alpha is suggested. 
For the score in this item the suggested 
maximum is 40, the median 25 and the 
minimum 10. A _ footnote that 
‘it is likely that different norms should 
be used in evaluating the general intelli- 
gence of elementary school teachers and 


suggests 
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of high-school teachers.’’ This suggestion 
is interesting and should be followed out 
on an inductive basis. If it can be shown 
that success in elementary and high school 
teaching correlates with different degrees 
and varieties of intelligence, and perhaps 
also with different degrees of education, 
it might follow that the present agitation 
for equal salaries throughout the schools 
While I am heart and soul 


With the movement for adequate salaries 


is not sound. 


for teachers, I have always doubted the 
the 
salaries of 


soundness of communistie ideal for 


equal high and elementary 
school teachers, even when the preparation 
is equal in time expended and degrees 
held. It is doubtful, that the 
time spent in preparation need be equal 
for 
Even casual observations seems to reveal 


however, 


corresponding degrees of success. 
that the talents needed for success in ecol- 
lege or university work, for example, are 
markedly rarer than the talents needed 
for success in high school work, and the 
same relation very likely holds between 
the high school and the elementary school. 
If it does, the bearing of the fact on the 
salary question is obvious. But the fact 
or facts involved in this whole situation 
ean be determined only inductively, and 
this, so far as I know, has not been done. 

But to 


Teaching experience is to be seored by 


return to our rating scale. 
assigning 4 points for each year of ex- 
perience up to six years, aggregating a 
maximum of 24 points. ‘‘Beyond six 
years it has been found that experience 
does not seem to be a potent factor in 
contributing to the suecess of the teacher.’’ 
Whether or not this limit is the same for 
elementary and for high school teachers 
is not discussed. 

Academie and professional training is 
seored as follows: 


com- 
com- 


(a) Teachers in the elementary school; 


pletion of the eighth grade, a seore of 0; 


pletion of the twelfth grade, a score of 10; an 
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additional two points for each six weeks 


attendance at a college or normal school. 
Teachers in high school; completion of the tw 
grade, a score of 0; an additional five points for 


each year of college or normal school work 


No limit in the score is set for years 
training, as is done for years of experience 
perhaps because training is usually not 
earried overly far. That a point of dimin 
ishing returns may also be reached in t! 
item is not unlikely. 

The outline for this composite plan 
printed on one page of the monograph and 
the page is not crowded. Measuring the 
achievements of the pupils will take cons 
erable .time and getting the intelligence 
quotient of the teacher, if 


already in file, will take 


this is not 
about one hour 
The professional attributes of the teacher 
ean be estimated reliably only by persons 
who are familiar with the teacher’s work 
and professional life, and the estimates, 

would seem, should be made by two or 
The data 
training of 


for seoring t! 
experience and the 
should be obtainable from the records 


more persons. 


teacher 


This plan for the measurement of teac 


ing efficiency appears to be about as effe 
tive as can be compiled on the basis 
present devices. It has the merit of being 
objective, or largely so, in four of its fiv 
subdivisions, the rating of the personality 
of the teacher being the only exception 
But, after we have the results of such 
scale, how much better off are we? 

Monroe and Clark state that the numer- 
ical rating of the efficiency of teachers 1s 
needed by many superintendents and prin- 
cipals for the purpose of determining re- 
employment, promotions and increases 1D 
salary. Is this true? If it is, we are ¢ 
tainly justified in expending much time 
and effort in perfecting and applying rat- 
ing scales, but personally I doubt very 
seriously that this is true. 

Take first the matter of re-employment 
This applies only to the teachers that ar 


I- 
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is failures or are on the borderline. 
e percentage of these teachers in systems 
formal rating devices are used is 
serve other 


rating scales 


rtant purposes, it is more economical 


ill Unless 


| with those teachers individually. 
formal rating scale is helpful, apply it 
hem without subjecting all the teachers 
system to the But it is 
tful that a formal rating is materially 


ordeal. 


pful. Such teachers are usually weak 
iits of personality upon which it is 
tremely difficult to put one’s finger. This 


weakness alone may justify dismissal, 


‘hich should in justice be interpreted to 


‘‘enidanee into some other voca- 
_ and a rating in a number of items 
ely to result in an average score that 


All this 
argues for specific individual consideration 


scures the real point at issue. 
which involves only a small percentage of 
the teachers. 
Granted adequate training, it is un- 
doubtedly true that the one item that cor- 
ates most highly with suecess in teach- 
in all other vocations that involve 
extensive social contacts, is personality. 
This is a complex and indefinite attribute, 
is true, and I shall make no attempt to 
analyze it. The only point I wish to raise 
is the possibility of modifying personality 
so that it will function successfully in 
teaching. It would be worth while in a 


school system of sufficient size to assign a 


ality 
tion 
group of beginning teachers with deficient 
personalities to a sympathetic supervisor 
Whose task it would be to improve person- 
Each case should be ecare- 
fully analyzed with the aid of the prinei- 
pal and other supervisors, and then spe- 


ality defects. 


cific, consistent and continued help should 
A year of this treatment might 
save a considerable percentage 
It would also be interesting and 
helpful to note which types of defects are 
remedial and which are not. 

Let us consider next the topic of promo- 
tions in relation to formal rating devices. 


be given. 
of these 


teachers. 
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Obviously, mere increases in salary are not 
Monroe 


is mentioned as their next 


classed as and 
Clark, for that 


Promotion 


promotions by 


topic. may involve salary in 
ereases, it is true, but a mere salary in 
crease is not a promotion in any proper 
sense of this term. 

Promotions, then, must mean advances 
to higher ranks in the service, such as from 
teacher to principal or from principal to 
supervisor. Promotions of this nature are 
so important that they should not, and in 
fact, are not, made mechanically on the 
What is 


actually done is for the authorities con- 


basis of formal rating schemes. 


cerned to meet in conference and go over 
the list of available candidates with special 
reference to fitness for the position in ques- 
tion. General ratings are of little, if any, 
help. 


made specifically for the position in ques- 


If ratings are needed they should be 


tion and they should be made by all per- 
sons who have adequate knowledge of one 
or more of the candidates. For such posi- 
tions specific professional courses or read 
ing should also be required. Successful 
teaching experience and social personality 
are in this day and age no longer sufficient 
for administrative and supervisory posi- 
tions. The facts, principles and technique 
that have been assembled in this connection 
are too valuable to be overlooked, even 
though these can never take the place of 
personality and mental caliber. 

It may seem to some that I am overempha- 
sizing mental caliber and social personality. | 
I am emphasizing them because it seems to 
me that they are now very generally under- 
emphasized. We hear 
about the education and training of teach- 


read and much 
ers, but very little about their selection. 
A normal school graduate of caliber makes 
a better teacher even for the high school 
Yet 


there is considerable agitation on foot to 


than a small bore college graduate. 


lengthen the period of training for elemen- 
tary school teachers to four years beyond 


the high school. If this tended also toward 
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better selection, all would be well, but there 
is a good deal to indicate that it tends in a 
diametrically opposite direction. Dispro- 
portionately stiff requirements for entrance 
to one calling tends to drive persons of in- 
telligence over to other eallings. This is 
apparently just what is happening in the 
medical profession. Colleges everywhere 
are bewailing the poor average quality of 
that 
many of these are weeded out before they 


the premedical student. It is true 
get to the medical school, but there seem 
to be precious few of good quality aiming 
for the medical school. Business, engineer- 
ing and law appear to be getting these. 
The time and 
medical 


And this is not surprising. 


expense involved in a education 
are quite out of proportion to the later pro- 
the 


caliber, just the one who is so much needed 


fessional rewards. It is person of 
in medicine, who sees this beforehand and 
steers elsewhere. The same principle, of 
course, applies to the profession of teach- 


ing. What we need is more in the selection 


of caliber and less in harassing require- 


ments. 

The third purpose for the numerical rat- 
ing of teachers given by Monroe and Clark 
is the use that is made of them in determin- 
ing salary increases. This is the most ques- 
tionable purpose of the three. The salary 
schedule is one of the most delicate matters 
to administer in the entire school system, 
including here our colleges and universities. 
More administrators ruin the 
their teaching staffs with it than with any 
other one factor. Every so-called merit sys- 
tem of salary increases that I have ever 
known anything about has led to the sus- 
picion of favoritism and to general distrust. 


morale of 


Strangely, enough, this suspicion and dis- 
trust seldom gets to the ears of the admin- 
istrative officers. This comes about from 
two causes. Those who feel that they have 
been discriminated against hesitate to speak 
out (except among their friends and col- 
leagues) for fear they will get in worse, and 
the administrators usually, although uncon- 
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sciously, close their ears to everything | 
flattering comment, which certain kow-toy 
ers lose no opportunity to pass. 

The administration of a salary schedul 
if it is to induce and maintain a wholeson 
morale, must operate impersonally and 
It must rest 
on principle rather than on an annual re- 
currence of personal judgment, no matter 
how fair this judgment aims to be. My 
meaning may be exemplified by referenc 
to a hypothetical college schedule. Let us 
this college th 
ranks of instructor, assistant professor and 


a great extent automatically. 


assume that we have in 


professor. Let us assume further that th 
instructor begins with a salary of $1,800 
and goes up by five annual $200 increments 
to $2,800, that the assistant professor goes 
from this point by five similar annual in 
crements to $3,800, and that the professor 
goes by ten $100 increments to $4,800. The 
larger increments are intentionally placed 
first, because a young man needs His mone; 
when he is establishing a home and bring 
ing up children, not when his children ar 
establishing homes. The instructor would 
naturally be appointed on probation, as is 
now usually the ease. If he fails, he should 
be guided out at the end of the first year 
and unless he was a distinct success | 
should certainly be guided out by the e 
of the third year. Until he had made good 
the schedule might provide that his salar 
remain stationary. But once having mad 
good, which will usually be evident in his 
first year, his salary should go up automat! 
eally to the maximum in his rank. A erit- 
ieal point would be reached in promotion 
to the rank of assistant professor. 
should not be automatic. Unless he ha 
demonstrated a caliber for the rank of as- 
sistant professor he should be obliged to 
content himself with the rank of instructor 
or look elsewhere. 

Promotion from instructor to assistan 
professor should, perhaps, seldom be de- 
nied, but not so with promotion from as- 


sistant professor to full professor. Only 


+ 





tion 
This 
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nersons of exceptional caliber should be 
promoted to this rank, for which three or 
quite definite objective standards 

*ht be set, but within each rank the sal- 
increases should be automatic and alike 


o all 


A salary schedule administered in the 
manner just described would have no room 
for the formal rating of teachers. Such 
ratings could have a place only at the 
points of promotion to higher ranks and 
hat involves the same principles and pro- 

lure as we diseussed in the preceding 

pic. In faet, the second and third topies 
itioned by Monroe and Clark coalesce 
ind become one and the same. 

Colleges and universities now have salary 
schedules similar to the one outlined and 
some, indeed, are now administered imper- 
sonally. This type of administration could 
here easily be made universal. All it needs 
smen of courage and vision as administra- 

rs. Not until high schools and elementary 
schools adopt salary schedules similar in 
principle will they reach a basis of equi- 
librium and satisfaction. 

I would not be surprised if some of you 
re beginning to suspect that I am not an 
especial admirer of rating scales for teach- 
ers. The truth is, Iam not. I have never 
heen able to obtain adequate evidence that 
they justify themselves. They cause a lot 
of annoyance, humiliation, self-conscious- 
ness and apprehension and they give noth- 
ing commensurate in return. They tend to 
injure rather than improve instruction. 

While I have little faith in rating scales, 
especially those based on so-called expert 
judgment, IT have a great deal of faith in 
verifiable facts and objective evidence. In 
this direction we are now very generally 
overlooking one of the greatest sources of 

This is the personal file. 

The possibilities of the personal file in 
this connection first eame to my attention 
in the high school at Winona, Minnesota, 
some years ago. The principal of that 
school kept a personal file for each student. 


Everything pertaining to that student went 
into that file. If the student brought an 
excuse for tardiness, it went into the file. 
If the principal had to write a letter to his 
father regarding him, the carbon went into 
that file. If a teacher reported an espe- 
cially good paper from him, the record of 
that report went into the file. By the end 
of the senior year the contents of that file 
gave one a very good illuminating picture 
of the character and talents of that student. 

A similar file kept by the principal for 
each teacher in the building would prove 
even more illuminating and helpful. All 
records, good and bad, should go into that 
file. If a parent came to say that the child 
was very happy with Miss A, the principal 
should record it for the teacher’s file. If 
one teacher came to complain of another, 
the principal should place a record of it in 
both files. This would soon leave cumu- 
lative evidence as to who the trouble-makers 
are. Notes that supervisors make on visit- 
ing classes would also be valuable for the 
teachers’ files. In fact, there is no end to 
the valuable records that might find their 
way into these files. When the teacher was 
transferred to another building, the file 
should follow him. 

Similar files, should, of course, be kept 
also for principals and supervisors by the 
persons next in authority. It would be up 
to the president or secretary of the board to 
keep a file for the superintendent. Even 
though nothing but good was ever sub- 
mitted for this file, it might still prove 
helpful. 

The use that could be made of files like 
this, when considering promotions, trans- 
fers, dismissals and the like, is obvious. 
Their value would soon far outweigh the 
value of subjective or formal rating sheets, 
and they would give no ground for personal 
resentment. The clerical work entailed in 
keeping them would not be burdensome. 

Another point that is not adequately 
brought out in rating sheets is that the 
supreme worth of a teacher is quite often 
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dependent on only one point of real excel- 
lence, all the others being mediocre or even 
less. One of the most stimulating teachers 
that I had in the normal school was a cha- 
otic instructor, a poor disciplinarian, and 
he took no interest in athletics, debating or 
‘r student activities. His only merit 
was that he had his own ideas about every 
thing that came up in class or that he eould 
bring in by the heels. He questioned and 
doubted everything already established or 
about to be established, and he did this, not 
to be smart, but sincerely. That was to us 
in the class a most wholesome influence. 
Not that we followed him and accepted his 
views—we seldom did that—but he caused 
us to sit up and take notice. We began to 
think about things and to examine them on 
all sides before giving them our adherence. 
On any rating seale that I have ever seen 
this teacher would have made a sorry show- 
ing, yet as I look back, he stands for one of 
the best influences in all my schooling 
Another teacher that I knew in a high 
school in which I was teaching also ap- 
peared to have just one outstanding point 
of merit. He had the power to stimulate 
quiet reflective thought. When you dropped 
into his class the first impression you get 
was that both he and his class were dead. 
But in a few minutes it became evident 
that they were not dead; they were think- 
ing. And if you stayed a few minutes 
longer you yourself became enmeshed in 
the spell and you stayed and thought, 
thought about relations and values, till the 
bell rang. It made no difference whether 
this man taught mathematics, history or 
Latin, he got the same reflective response, 
and he reached freshmen about as easily as 
seniors. Again I know of no rating scale 
that would have done justice to this man. 
There is only one place where a general 
rating seale, or something that looks like 
one, may be good, and that is in the hands 
of the teacher for self-criticism. Any 
teacher needs to check up on himself oeea- 
sionally to see that he is not getting into a 


rut or letting down at some vital poi 
supervisor may also find this funct 
scale helpful in observing 


conferring with them. 


SOME RECENT RESEARCHES IN 
GUIDANCE 


Tue need for true and concrete f 
a basis for vocational guidance seems t 
almost universally recognized, and 
pational studies are being produc 
nearly a dozen cities scattered from 
to eoast. Unlike the citv-wide surveys 
deeade ago, the present studies deal 
subdivided or fractional fields of in 

and are now being made in cities as y 
distributed as Boston and Cambridg: 
York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicag 
cinnati, Indianapolis, Berkeley and 
Orleans. 

Occupational pamphlets, leaflets, 1 
graphs and bulletins are being spons 
by vocational departments, bureaus or d 
sions of publie schools and by univer 
departments of education, psychology 
sociology. The forewords of these st 
announce that they are the first, s 
third, fourth or fifth of a series, indic 
thereby a general expectation of being 
the editorial field for some time to con 

In Philadelphia two series of studies 
in continuous development, a monogra} 
series, consisting of five or six pag 
maries of occupational surveys, the 
reports of which are on file at the Jm 
Employment Service, and a bulletin series 
consisting of 40 to 50 page reports of 
veys, readable in style and intended es] 
cially for use by high-school and part-tir 


teachers. Six monographs and two | 


tins are in print, and six others are und 
way or planned. These studies are b 
made by junior employment counse! 
by seniors at the Wharton School o! 


nance, of the University of Pennsylvan 
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the research secretary of the White- 
s; Foundation, cooperating with the 
Employment Service, Bureau of 
sory Education. 
personnel directing and editing the 
; in the different cities consists of 
ersity professors at Harvard, Indiana, 
van and Tulane, who regard occupa- 
surveying as a form of counselor 
ng Trained research workers in 
rnia, Chicago, Cincinnati and Phila- 
a are also making and directing the 


; easy to believe from the nation-wide 
of the movement and from the fact 
studies are intended, and 

the personnel engaged in the work 
the next few years will witness an 
ralleled effort to meet the need for 
concrete information about occu- 

It may not come amiss, there- 
take account of stock and to con- 


¢ 


me of our objectives and standards. 


PURPOSE OF OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES 

Any inquiry as to the purpose for which 
ational studies are being made is read- 
answered by reference to the prefaces 
forewords of the studies themselves. 
brief, one finds that they are being writ- 
or teachers, counselors and pupils, for 

se who ‘‘diseuss with their classes the 
ferent ways in which people earn a liv- 
‘‘for those who consider placement 
rtunities,’’ ‘‘for those who want to 

| themselves,’’ ‘‘for those interested in 
voeational content of the jobs,’’ and 
or those who organize courses of study.”’ 
re specifically, these people are expected 
ise the studies (1) to assist pupils in 
ce of occupations while still in school, 
to aid counselors in the placement of 


ors in suitable positions and (3) to 
h] 


e educators to adapt instruction to the 
ds of pupils in part-time and prevoca- 
ial courses. Choice, placement and in- 


truction, therefore, constitute the threefold 


pose of the studies. 


CHOICE OF OCCUPATIONS 

The Cincinnati writers, perh: 
best expressed their conception of 
of studies in the classroom to assist 


in choice of occupations, as follows: 


The verdict of the vocatior 
the Cincinnati schools was deci 
having the studies written for th 
realized the importance of havin; 
tain all the information that a teacher shou 
in order to lead the class discussion intel 
at the same time it was deemed best 
treatment as simple as possible so tha 
phlets could be used as reading 


tributed to children at the teacher’s discretior 


The Harvard studies are particularly 
dedicated to ‘‘the class in occupations,’’ to 


‘‘choosing a life career,’’ and ‘‘to young 


people in the hope that they will find effi 

cient service and personal satisfaction in 

the work of their chosen occupations.”’ 
The Philadelphia photography study 


says in the foreword: 


This study was made partic 


juniors who have shown some appreciati 


or even some talent for it in their public sch 


art and craft courses, but all juniors, whatever 
their occupational inclinations, will 

tably become either producers or 

photographie products and should 

with the educational 


the profession. 


PLACEMENT IN SvurtTaB.LeE Postrions 

More than any other studies, perhaps, 
the Philadelphia pamphlets voice the need 
for occupational information for placement 
purposes. The watchmaking and repair 
trade study states in the foreword that it 
was made ‘‘with a view to placing as ap- 
prentices some of the boys and girls who 
leave school for work between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty-one.’’ 

To prove that placement is a legitimate 

1 Adams, Jessie, ‘‘The preparation of oc 
tional information and methods of introdu 


into the schools.’’ National Vocational Gui 


Association Bulletin, No. 3, May, 1922, pp 
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field of usefulness for occupational studies 
one needs only to recall the fact that em- 
ployment managers in industry are exten- 
sively using occupational descriptions and 
specifications in making selection of appli- 
cants 
ADAPTING INSTRUCTION TO THE NEEDS OF 
STUDENTS 

In regard to the third purpose of studies, 
‘*to enable educators to adapt instruction 
to the needs of children,’’ the preface of 


the study 


California department store 


Sayvs: 


Part 


have a 


The greatest difficulty in carrying out the 
fact 


the knowledge content of the 


time Act hes in the that we do not 


clear conception of 


jobs and of the duties and responsibilities of the 


worke!l 


Detailed analyses, therefore, form the 
bulk of the California occupational reports 
and they are accompanied by lesson plans, 
topics and supplementary material for the 
use of teachers. 

The Philadelphia photography study also 
recognizes the value of detailed analyses: 


not only to juniors who may be interested in 
the vocational content of any of the jobs and to 
those who consider placement opportunities, but 
to those who prepare courses of study in photo- 
graphic art or in vocational photography. 

Tue Use or OccuPATIONAL STUDIES 

We see from this review of purposes that 
occupational studies are destined to play 
an important part in all our vocational 
activities. Whether the studies actually 
fulfil the purposes for which they are made 
is another question that can be answered 
only by those for whose use they are in- 
tended. To get the studies used, to get 
them helpfully criticized, is as important 
as it is to produce them. We need to realize 
at the outset that there is no short cut and 
no easy road to an understanding of our 
industrial system. The use of the studies 
is going to be a problem to teachers and 
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counselors until they have had adeg 
preparation and wider industrial conta 
as a background for their interpretat 
and discussion in the classroom. 


THE Brier OccupPaATIONa) 
STUDY 


CONTENT OF 


In considering the question, ‘* What 
tent or range of subject-matter is desired 
in occupational studies?’’ we turn again t 
reports and study-outlir 


One finds that t 


review recent 


from various cities. 
volume, in words and pages, varies cons 
erably, depending not so much upon 
comprehensiveness of a study-outline 
the 


obtained in 


upon amount of information act 


firm visits, also upon 
amount of condensing the information r 
ceives at the hands of the editor. 

The 
been produced from the Detroit outlin 
which had 14 topies or questions. The r 
cent Detroit study of local opportunit 


treats of 59 occupations in the space of 


briefest occupational studies 


pages, is printed in notebook style, v 
abridged phrasing and unique cover ind 
as reference material for the teacher 
The Brewer outline, prepared at H 
vard and well known for its so-called nir 
points, is broad in seope, particular]; 
eause of the 90 check questions that 
with it. Serial studies based on this « 
line are not only comprehensive but s 
the 
space of a page or two for each occupat 
The Philadelphia monograph outline 


POY 


also simple in scope, with but seven g 


because facts are condensed into t 


eral topics and a five or six page treatment 
of each occupation. These are the report 
made by employment counselors of survs 
in 20 to 70 establishments. 

There appears to be a special field of 
fulness for these brief, comprehensive stud 


for 


ies. It is, of course, good pedagogy for 


class in occupations to use them in a ge! 
eral, horizontal survey of the entire oc 
pational field, preliminary to more inte! 


sive studies and personal contacts. UV! 
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ir librarians finds them useful when 
dren from the grammar grades are sent 
the library to find material on occupa- 
ns. and social case workers in the schools 
.o find them useful when they interview 
thdrawals and when they give educa- 
and vocational counsel to problem 
dren. 
rENT OF THE LONGER OCCUPATIONAL 
STUDY 
[he longer occupational studies vary in 
eth from 30 to 180 pages. The outlines 
which they are worked out are sometimes 
One of the 


detailed is the Chicago ‘‘ Memorandum 


iiled and sometimes brief. 


r report on job analysis and working con- 
ons,’’ which has two general divisions 
{ ten subdivisions of topies, consisting 
Opportunities for training and pro- 
the 
Analysis of jobs, including 


on, and physical conditions in 
int, and (2) 
s, materials and equipment, qualifica- 
ns, strain and hazards. Chicago has two 
nvestigators at work on the basis of this 
itiine. 

Philadelphia has developed a new outline 

making a summary of those used else- 
the 


topies to eonform to the natural order of 


here, regrouping and rearranging 
ditorial development and adding at least 
three new features, not appearing in other 
so far as we know. This process 
outline-making yielded the framework 

r future studies, just as the erection of 
structural steel constitutes the skeleton for 
new building. We do not, however, ex- 
pect all our bulletins to be alike, for differ- 


ent people are making the studies, different 


occupations yield different amounts of in- 


rmation, and the executives of different 
industries need more or less persuasion to 
let us have all the information desired. 

The new features of the bulletin outline 
are, first, a chart showing the complete de- 
partmental and occupational organization 


‘ 


of work, summarized for all the firms vis- 


ited, and accompanied with rates of 


for each occupation, except the exee 


and supervisory positions. All 

thus shown in their proper group relation 
ships and have a grading according to age 
and wage rates. Opportunities for juniors 


and their probable lines of promotion are 


seen at a glance. The second feature is a 


chart showing names and locations of pub 
lie and private schools where training in 
the occupation may be obtained, with re 
quirements for admission, length and cost 
of courses. This information is more than 
local in scope, and in the text the charac 
general content good 


teristies and 


course of study are presented third 


feature consists of the careers of a few of 
the older and more successful local workers 
and their special achievements These are 
anonymous sketches, a paragraph or two in 
and included im the reports 


length, are 


with the consent of the parties concerned 


THE PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN OUTLINI 
Foreword. 
Table of contents. 
and Import 


Description: characteri 


Part I. Nature 


or services, specialties 
clientele or custom. 
allied 


other fields. 


Classification : oecupatior 

same and 
History: beginnings, important 
recent 


and progress. 


Importance: number engaged in the 
work, census data and comparisons. 


Contribution to social welfare 


Opportunities for Employment 


struction. 
Survey of workrooms 


scription; with pictures. 


Departmental and occupational orga 


ization of the work according to ag 


sex and rates of pay; with chart 


Junior jobs and qualifications 


Demand for skilled and unskill 

Systematic instruction in plants, 
prenticeships. 

Instruction in public and private scho 


Successful careers of local people. 
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res and incomes. 


pr 


labor, wa 


and 


equipment. 


safety yblems of wo 


lic and wial welfare of 


lant 


) S KnOSS, acela { 


death banking 


benefits 
n 4 


fax il ties; local tra le 
loyers’ organizations; 


d recreational activities. 


» of the trade or business. 


id disadvantages 


+ 


equipment, 


quality 


Opportunities, 


Metruop or OBTAINING THE INFORMATION 


An 


studies 


recent occupational 
ot 
The university 


of 


common 


examination 
reveals a method 
the 


student, the employment counselor, the vo- 


pro- 
curing information. 
cational counselor and the research worker 
are all getting their material through visits 
to firms and observation and inquiry in the 
workrooms. Library reading plays but a 
slight part in the final report, for the vital 
things we need to know have not yet been 
written in books. 

We must not think, however, that all the 
reports are research studies. Research is a 
systematic method of procuring informa- 
tion from any source, getting the informa- 
tion from as many sources as possible, re- 
cording it from day to day on schedules 
that have been made out beforehand, classi- 
fying and comparing and summarizing the 
data and writing a report that conforms 
to literary standards and shows a truthful 
interpretation of results. 

There are those who do not realize that 


XX, No 


research is 
the 
much, if any, acquaintance with the star 
that established for 


into work with enthusiasm, with 


ards have been 


Whenever a reader thinks of the time spent 


in making a study and of the expense 
printing it and finds that the informat 
is not comprehensive enough or not rel 
enough for his use, he can not but wish 
some kind of standardization of met} 
and output. 

Space does not permit a discussion of t 


many problems involved in any concer! 


a technical job and who rus! 


effort to improve our occupational studies 


but at least four of the problems urgent 
need consideration. They are: 

(1) The need of the educational point 
view in our studies instead of an advert 
ing, recruiting or commercial point of \ 

(2) The 
in the use of occupational studies. 

(3) The need of research courses for 
rectors and editors of studies 

(4) The need of principles for select 
occupations to be studied. 

May Rogers Lan! 

THE WHITE-WILLIAMS Fot 
PHILADELPHIA 


NDATION, 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE USE OF FILMS IN EDUCATION 


THE report has recently been issued of 
committee appointed by the English Imper 
Education Conference last year to report on t 
use and value of the cinematograph in ed 
tion. The committee consisted principalls 
representatives of the cinematograph industr 
Lo 


Gorell (chairman), Sir Sidney Low, Mr. E. \ 


Lueas and Sir Oswald Stoll. 


and of educational bodies, and ineluded 


; 


In its general conelusions the committee states 


that the cinematograph is specially adapted t 


give assistance in the teaching of nature st 

geography, science and scientific and indust1 
Some reservation is made as to t 
Furt! 


investigation is eonsidered advisable as to 


processes. 


value of the films for other subjects. 


type of film which could be made scholastica 


need of teacher-training courses 
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le for history. No evidence 
substantiate the use of the mpair the value of 


study of literature, although the lessons and render 


uwrees that some types OL prose and any influence like 1) 
ts means be made more stimulat loes not need ¢a 
e considers that the cinema point to be 
too trequently to show prox Luropean 
teacher should demonstrate 


an example of incorrect use, © HEALTH SERVICE FOR THE PRE- 
screen of simple SCHOOL CHILD 


‘e master 


say that the apprehen- . 

} ] have been completed bv the 

nh some quarters as to the like , pret a I 

Association for Improving the Con 

fling the imagina SB tne 
Poor, according t an 


. , tice of the organizat 


ve receptivity would not ; 
second Street. The 


reducing chil 


fied by the « xperience ol those 
, , ‘ between the age o 
y experimented with the cine 


two vears, during 


an accessory to oral teaching. 
Health Stations 


the opinion ol the committee, little : 
fear that mental effort will be curbed whines ty anc the 
per use of the cinematograph; nearly Py when the Departm me ¢ 
rect evidence indicates that mental Medical Service omnes mem in 
mulated by the presentation of the According to the associa a 
“heeause the pre-s¢ hool child has 


clological map” that phy 


living form. 


mmittee was impressed by the una ' 
‘ undetected until the schoo 
th which teachers who have taken part - 
them. The nature and extent 
ents have recognized the value of the sasniite : : 
aa detects, the report 

raph as an adjunct to teaching. The I 
ee : tact that among 6 
which, as the result of their personal . g 61 
. : recently examined, 
and experience, teachers claim for : 

teeth, 52 per cent. 
tograph are summarized as follows: I : 

were afflicted wi 
inematograph stimulates the imagina required the removal 
a ohearvatie and awakens a keen - 
observation and awak [om and 5 per cent. were 


eves, ears, heart, lungs, 

impression imparts 
; ' deformed. 
easily, more viv! oe ; 
; rhe plan is based 


berry district of New York Cit) 


oral lessons. 


he cinemat graph enlarges the scope of a 
of a total population of approxima 


perience, 


is, moreover, of special use indirectly in ‘ere are 3,800 children between the : 


ng of English by providing subjects of and five. Each year approximatel 
rest for oral conversation and written com dren enter the pre-school as 
similar number leave it. J. C 


I n 


exhibition of wholesome and elevating of the association’s Department 


n school tends to educate a child’s taste, fare, said: 
to create a demand for a higher 
f motion pictures in the future. In order to reac] 
in the autumn, the 
their coneluding recommendations as to sent us the names 


nquiries the committee suggests for con- _ pre-school age who 


on, “Whether the cinematograph lesson of the schools in 
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offered to examine and provide nursing follow-up 
for all such children referred to them. The scheme 
appealed both to the school authorities and the 
Department of Health, for it meant, if successful, 
that a large number of children would be started 
in their school careers free from physical defects. 
The Health Department was so keenly interested 
in the plan that it assigned one of its physicians 
to the Mulberry Health Centre three times a week. 

Examinations were conducted for six weeks, 
three times weekly, beginning May 1. Of the 700 
children referred to the health center from the 
schools of the district, 612, or 79 per cent., were 
given a complete physical examination. Of the 
612 children examined, 326 entered school, either 
in September, 1923, or in February, 1924. We 
found, also, that 593 children were admitted to 
school in September of whom only 14 had been 
referred to us. This group was made up for the 
most part of pre-school children who had no older 
brothers or sisters and these were not reached 


through the school. 


CHILD WELFARE IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


COUNTY superintendents of schools, health 
officers and manufacturers have cooperated in 
the North Carolina State Child Welfare Com- 


mission in its first year of work, according to 


the report issued last week at Raleigh by E. F. 


Carter, executive secretary of the commission. 
“The commission has administered the child- 
labor laws and other laws which come under the 
administrative powers of the commission with 
the view of taking care of the children of North 
Carolina through the mediums of education, 
health and welfare.” In doing this the com- 
mission has followed the plan outlined and ap- 
proved by the General Assembly in 1923. 


Quotations from the report follow: 


The total number of children found working in 
this state in the 2,089 plants visited was 4,691. 
This includes 387 cotton mills, 130 hosiery mills, 
125 furniture plants and 1,209 miscellaneous 
plants. These figures represent in several cases a 
number of plants under the same management. 
Practically all the larger industries in the state 
required several detailed inspection forms to cover 
the number of buildings controlled by the same 
management 

There is a total of 3,160 children in cotton mills 
between fourteen and sixteen years of age, five 
hundred and ninety-eight children between four 


teen and sixteen in hosiery mills, 446 children in 


‘0 pla ts of 
The last few months 
devoted to following up case 


* ¢ 
‘ 


sanitation and fatigue laws of the 
637 children between fourteen an: 
working without certificates, 


tificated for employment, 272 were ren 


work and 45 were found to have been mor 


sixteen years old. All sanitary violation 
plants and stores inspected were corrected 
vided in the sanitary laws of the state. 
All machinery hazards were also corre 
¢ 


every industrial plant and store inspe 


+ 
f 


have been provided for women employees 


quired by the fatigue law of the state. 


THE MEETING OF CHEMISTS AT 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


CorRNELL UNIVERSITY will be host, from S 


tember 8 to 13, to more than a thousand 


gates, from universities, schools and indust: 
who will attend the fall meeting at Itha 


the American Chemical Society. The gathe: 


will include a group of scientists from Ew 


among them some of the chemists and physi 


of the British Empire who came over 


Toronto meeting of the British Association 


the Advancement of Science. 
A general meeting is to be held in 


R 


Hall on the morning of September 9, at 


President Livingston Farrand will be 


chair. The speakers will include Professo: 


H. Baekeland, of Columbia University, 


president of the American Chemical Societ 
Professor S. P. L. Sorenson, of the Universit 


res 


of Copenhagen; Sir Max Muspratt, vice-} 
dent of the Society of Chemical Industr) 


Great Britain, and Sir Robert Robertson, 


authority on explosives. In the afternoo: 


visiting chemists will inspect the new B 
Laboratory, under the direction of Professor 


M. Dennis, of Cornell. 


Professor S. W. Parr, of the Universit 
Tilinois, will lead round-table conference 


“The storage of coal and spontaneous cor 


tion.” 


Representatives of colleges and high s 


will take part in a meeting of the Comm 


Chemical Edueation, of which Professor 
Gordon, of the University of Marylar 
chairman. Under the direction of this com: 


tee teachers all over the country are 


for 


tte, 
itt 


x 
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te associations to bring about reforms in with the Secretary of the Treasury 

emistry courses of high schools and col publication of the digest of comment 
States Pharmacope@ia and Nationa 
headed by Samuel L. Hilton, o 


A CONFERENCE ON PHARMACEU- BD. <. 


TICAL EDUCATION 
THE SUMMER SESSIONS AT HAMPTON 


committee on investigation of pharmac a eae 
ee nt eee eee FOR COLORED TEACHERS 
by the Carnegie Foundation, of which 


H. Kraus, of the University of Michi- rus second session of the sum: 


=; ehairman, presented a report to the Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., 


29 with a record as to attend 


enthusiasm which is said to be exceptional 


fifth annual meeting of the American August 


rence of pharmaceutical faculties at Buf 
Aucust 25 and 26. this type of instruction among colored teacl 
lean Charles W. Johnson, of the College of Dr. George P. Phenix, vice-president 
nacy, University of Washington, Seattle, stitute, reports that a total of 1,017 


, } , dg a 
at the conference. A joint session of ‘trom 19 states attended the two sess 


ed at 


nference with the National Association of that several hundred had to be turned 


. ‘ +“ » € } ’ ? y 
of Pharmacy was held on August 26. account of the lack of dormitory 


tions There were more than 100 


W. W. Charters, of the Carnegie Institute 
hnology, Pittsburgh, delivered an address. fered during the first session by 

e committee on higher educational standards, ‘"structors, and 40 courses durit 
D. B. R. Johnson, of the University 


Oklahoma, presented a report at the first 


semester given by 14 instructors 
needs of students working to 

elor’s decree, five new courses W 
after the school was organized 


The enrollment for the first halt 


session, following the presidential address 
the report of the secretary-treasurer, Zada 


oper, of Iowa City, Iowa. 
701 teachers, including 266 teachers 
ginia, 225 from North Carolina, 54 

land, 43 from South Carolina and 10 or 


each from Alabama, Arkansas, Kentuck) 


pharmaceutical education was 
reports from the following com ; 

ees: Curriculum and teaching methods, W. 

leeters, of the State University of lowa, 

rman; activities of students and alumni, KE. "4, Mississippi and Tennessee 

ment of 315 in the second session 

from Virginia and 141 from North Carolina 


Virginia has furnished 45 teacher 


Newcomb, of the University of Minnesota, 
rman; relation of pharmacy schools and 
ther professional schools, W. F. Rudd, of the 


> ‘ Q awe wane 
rginia School of Pharmacy, Richmond, chair total of 149 who have rem: 


research, Albert Schneider, chairman; ‘%¢ssion of 12 weeks, while North Car 
tribution of information concerning pre- supplied 67 teachers. Texas 
usite legislation, W. B. Day, of the Uni 
ty of Illinois, Chicago, chairman. 
A. Koch of the University of Pittsburgh 


chairman of a special committee to study 


teachers for the first and one for tl 
session. New Jersey and Ohio fur 
each. The total banner enrollment 
North Carolina with 366. Virginia 
ond with 347 teachers. Maryland foll« 
76 and South Carolina was fourth with 
North Carolina, with a total enrollment ot 
E 2 headed the list of states. Virginia came secon 
ttee of which W. F. Rudd, of Richmond, Va., * _ome eh 

with a total of 347 teachers. 


irmaceutical education from the functional 
standpoint. Cultural subjects in a pharmacy 
rriculum were dealt with by a special com- , 


Ss chairman. summer school for colored teachers is conducted 
Other reports were received from the com-  ynder the joint auspices of the Virginia State 
ttee on selection of degrees for a three-year Board of Education. of which Harris Hart is 
irse, Charles H. La Wall, of Philadelphia, superintendent, and the Hampton Institute, of 


o! 
al 


rman; and from the committee to confer which Dr. James E. Gregg is principal 
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THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR EDUCA- 
TIONAL LOAN FUND 


800 colleges and universities 


country have recently received 


; 


tter of information about the Knights 
from A. B. 


secretary of the 


a ie 
Fund 
Raleigh, N. C., 


Committee of the Grand Encamp 


Templar Educational Loan 


Andrews, of 
Edueational 
ment ghts Templar of the United States 
of America. Secretary Andrews gives a list of 


members of the committee in each state hand 
jing the fund, to whom applications may be 
made for students in that state. 

The 


national scale in July. Among its stipulations, 


loan project went into operation on a 

as recommended by the Educational Committee 

of the Grand Encampment, are the following: 
1. Loan funds are available to both men and 

women students. 

classes in 


2. Students in and senior 


2 junior 
recular colle~iate courses are to be riven prel 
erence. “Those seeking post-graduate profes- 
sional courses are presumed to finance them 
elves ” 

3. Loans shall range from $50 to $200 a year, 
payable in two installments to the institution 
attended. 

1, Loans are to be repaid within four years 
with interest at 5 per cent. 

5. The standing committee of each command- 
ery is to “make a most careful investigation and 
report on the cases referred to them.” 

As has been reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
the Grand Commandery of Georgia began its 
loan fund in July, 1923, and has now presented 
giving an account of 


its first annual 


loans totalling $3,900 to 24 students, 17 young 


report 


women and seven young men, in colleges and 
universities in Georgia. 

California in- 
The 
mittee lent sums aggregating $1,850 to 17 ap- 
The report 


The Grand Commandery of 
augurated its fund last January. com- 
plicants in California institutions. 
of the California committee includes a quota- 
tion from Dr. W. W. Campbell, president of the 
University of California, in which he expresses 
the hope that loans may be made also to grad- 
uate students “who frequently have reached the 
limit of their financial resources before the end 
of their post-graduate program of work in the 


university.’ 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 
SPLAWN, for the 


Dr. WALTER 


months railroad commissioner 


past sev 
for the Stats 
} 


Texas, has aces pted the presidency ol the | 


versity of Texas and will take up his wor 
President op 
Yale | 
versity and the University of Chicago, and 
at Dent 


Texas, and at the University of Texas. 


the opening ol the fall term. 


is a graduate of Baylor University, 


taught in Baylor College for Women 


DAVID STARR JORDAN, chancellor emerit 


Stanford University, has tentatively accept 
the directorship of the recentl\ established P 
Pacific Research Institute, according to a 
Press Honolulu. It 


acceptance is made final, it is said that Dr. J 


sociated report trom 


dan will reside in Honolulu. 


SMILEY, who has been « 


Dr. Wituram H. 
nected with the Denver, Colo., schools for 1 
than thirty years, and for the past nine 
as assistant superintendent, has been 1 
superintendent emeritus in recognition of 
long vears of service. The position carries w 


it full salary and active work. 


A. L. THRELKELD, assistant superintendent « 


the Denver publie schools, has been pron ot 
the position of deputy superintendent to 1 
next to the superintendent in the administ1 
of the schools. E. L. Brown, principal Oo! 
North High School for twenty-four year 

heen elected assistant superintendent. 


N. R. Crozier has been elected superinte naent 


of the schools of Dallas, Tex., to succeed J. | 


Kimball, who retires aften ten years’ service. 


ALBert M. BEAN, principal of the junior | 
school at Camden, N. J., has been elected super 


intendent of schools to sueceed W. F. Burns 


C. A. GREEN has been elected superintendent 
of schools at St. Joseph, Mo., to sueceed J. ¥ 
Thalman. 

R. J. WALTERS, superintendent of schoo! 
Rocky Ford, Colo., has accepted a professors! 
in the department of education of the U1 
sity of Denver. I. E. 
the Colorado 
signed the superintendency at 


Stutsman, president 
Association, has 

Fort Morg 
Colo., to accept the superintendency at Ster! 


and J. A. Sexson, the former superintendent 


Edueation 
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has accepted a similar position in Bis Dr. Frank | 


peen appointed 
= . 
announcements are loun PROFESSOR 
’ | | ] 1] cre) 
j Board Journal: Charles M. Colles 
peen reelected pres dent ot the 


N. ity of Wisconsin, t 


protessor ol Loma! 
ie, i i Wi i 


if education and Edgar 
chosen vice pres dent: Professor 
has been elected presi 

0l board of Cineinnati and 


has been reelected secretary: 


Felton has been elected president 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Mrs. E. L. 
~ been ] 


syracuse, N. .# 


NARD POWER has resigned as president 
Arthur College, Texas, to become prin 
t high school in Dallas and special lee : 

} — “oy She is succeeds 

Southern Methodist College. A. B. 


peen appointed acting president ot 


of educational mea 
. , Pa., publie schools, 
Dickey, formerly associate pro . 
agricultural education in the Texas 
and Mechanical College, has ae 
sition of associate dean and pro- 
rricultural education at the North 


Agricultural College, Arlington, 


Dr. Ratepu T. FLew 
p LAWRENCE HAL! WUEST, associate partment ol philosophy 
on at Teachers College, Columbia Southern California, has 


has been appointed director of ex bership in the Société de 
instruction at the University of Pitts Beaux-Arts of London, 
succeed Dr. Charles W. Hunt, now educational work 

the Cleveland School of Edueation. France immediately 


ap ' ra banquet given in his 
POLLARD, protessor of English AT a bar quet give 
ers and citizens of Santa 


M. Rebok, for seventeen 


of schools at Santa Moniea, ' 


1 chairman of the Institute for His 
Research, at the University of London, 


been appointed visiting professor to Bar 


. ’ Poot . a vol ateh and S500 in 
College during 1924-25. He will give one % gold watch an , 


on the history of political ideas and Dr. Harotp W. 
ner on aspects ot the Tudor period. Northern Norn al 
r . deen, S. D ’ 
M. J. Zieuer has been elected assistant 
: ca conduct a 
ssor of psychology at Wellesley ( ollege. pa 
‘ : : The survey 


NELIUS C, CUNNINGHAM, professor of pieces of the Ja 


speaking at the University of Arizona, and the National Edneation: 


been appointed associate professor in the Japan. Its purpose is to 


rtment of English of the North Carolina’ eation and teacher-training svsten 


ite College of Agriculture and Engineering. the purpose of preparing a repor 
Arthur ni Wilson. of Wabash College, and nese government. 
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Proressor JoHN M. Courter, head of the de- 
partment ol! botany at the University ot Chi- 
cago, Who recently returned from a five months’ 
lecture trip to educational institutions in China 
and Japan, was the convocation orator at Chi- 
cago on August 29. His subject was “The in- 


ternational mission of universities.” 


At Isles of Shoals, N. H., Dr. Herbert W. 
Gates, of the Congregational Edueation Society, 
gave a series of five lectures on “Organization 
for religious education” at the recent institute 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League and the de 
partment of education of the American Uni 


tarian Association. 


Dr. ALBERT Manspringe, the English edu 
cator and lecturer, and Professor Bernard Fay, 
of the University of Clermont-Ferrand, France, 
recently lectured before audiences of Northwest 
ern University summer students. Dr. Mans 
bridge’s topic was “The romance and adventure 
of adult education.” Professor Fay spoke upon 


“Benjamin Franklin, citizen of the world.” 


Greorce H. Huntineton, vice-president of 
Robert College, Constantinople, sailed from the 
») 


United States for Europe on August 22, to re- 


sume his work at the college. 


Dr. THos. C. BuatspeELL, professor of the 
teaching of English in the State Normal School 
at Slippery Rock, Pa., has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence and sailed on August 27 from 
San Francisco for the Orient on a trip around 
the world. He will spend some weeks in Peking 
with his oldest son, who is a member of the 
faculty of Peking University and is a special 
social survey expert with Princeton-in-Peking. 
Later he will visit another son who is a member 


of the faculty of Robert College, Constantinople. 


Dr. Jose VasconceLos, the Mexican minister 
of edueation, has presented the University of 
Texas with a collection of rare Indian drawings, 
and other valuable books and bits of statuary. 

Dr. Dante. Harvey Hi, former president 
of the North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering, died on July 31, aged 
sixty-five years. 

CHARLES W. BARDEEN, educator, author and 
publisher, died in Syracuse, on August 19, aged 
seventy-six years. 


Copies of programs for American Education 


XX, N 


Week, which will be observed this vear 


November 17 to 23, may be had by addrs 


the Commissioner of 


Edueation, Washin 


D. C. A leaflet containing suggestions ree: 


ing the observance of the week will be issued 


the Bureau of Education in September. 


THE official program of American Educat 


Week in New York C 


ity will be incorporat 


in that of the Tercentenary Education Exp 


tion. The exposition 


will depict the progr 


made in American education, with definit 


contemplated programs and desires for 


ture. Not only will the 


» progress made in pu 


schools be presented, but there will also 


special program of public and private edueat 


institution work in physical education, n 


arts and crafts, commercial and profess 


education, industrial 


education and voecea 


and manual training, visual instruction, pul 


health and hygiene, home economies and d 


tic science and other branches of education 


A CONFERENCE on the Dalton Plan i 


mentary Schools will be held at Stott C 


near Northampton, England, from Janua 


to January 12, 1925. 


Courses of lectures 


be given in the mornings and tutorial cl: 


will be held in the afte 


‘rnoons., 


TEACHERS of vocational agriculture in Ps 


sylvania held their annual conterence at 


Pennsylvania State College from August 


21. Out of state spe 


program were: J. T. 


agricultural education 


Heim, director of vocational work in Dela 


akers appearing 0 
Wheeler, protesst 
from Georgia; R 

] 


J. D. Blackwell, in charge of vocational « 


tion in Maryland, and A. P. Williams, « 


federal department of 
Washington, D. C. 


THE second annual 


tury 


voeational agriculturs 


meeting of the Nat 


Conference on the Science of Politics w 


held at the University of Chicago from 


tember 8 to 12. The 


first meeting of the 


tional Conference was held in Madison, 


last September, and 


showed such enthusiasm over the work 


was decided to make 


the members atte! 


t] 


it an annual affair 


program of investigation of various polit 


and civie problems was outlined for the n 
bers, and the results of such work will be ¢ 


at the second meeting. 


Ineluded in the list 
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: 
research are psychology and polit sixteen vears 


e. problems and methods in civil ser- docketed in the United St 


special reference to efficiency ratings, on August 14. The appeals 


public finance, legislation, political Governor Pierce and Attorney General 
nublic law, nominating methods, in Winkle, of Oregon, 
organization, administrative law and Myers, of Multnomah 
stics. Proceedings instituted by the Society of th 
Holy Names of Jesus and Mary and the H 


Military Academy in the Federal District ( 


ates Civil Service Commission, 


ton, D. C., has announced open com- 
a 2 "Ocy > ref ¥ hea y tit 
examinations tor positions as occupa- for Oregon, contesting the consti 


rapy aides, paying from $1,680 to the law on the grounds that it 


and as occupational therapy children from attending parochi: 
) ; 


paying from $1,000 to $1,400 a chools, resulting in a temporary 


restraining the enforcemer 


rrade aides may be promoted to t 
ar without change in assignment. De thee Mitten 
he received oe December September 9 Michigan voters 
ability 1S rated 20 weights and the amendment to make publ e-achoas 
ining and experience 50 weichts. eniues® Whe emandieent wend 
auspices of the Cleveland Foun- 

V ol higher education is being 


Cleveland, Ohio, with special reference 
Reserve University and the Case 
Apphed Seience. Dr. George F. 
of the Division of Higher Eduea- 
e United States Bureau of Education, 
the survey. Other members of the Aceording to James Hamilton, 


are: Chancellor S. P. Capen, ot the the Publie School Defense League, 


Buffalo; President W. A. Jessup, effort to make public-school educatior 
rsity of Iowa; President R. M._ rather than as a blow at parochial 
Miami University; Dean F. L. 1920, the amendment received more than 350,000 
the University of Pittsburgh; Miss votes despite opposition from every 
S. Whitcomb, specialist in home eco- in the state. A factor which wa 
he U. S. Bureau of Education; Pro- in 1920 is the Ku Klux Klan. Th: 
J. Tilden, Yale University; Pro-_ tion, elaiming more than 100,000 
V. Koos, of the University of Minne- the state, has endorsed the amendm 
Dean F. B. Robinson, of the College candidacy of Mr. Hamilton for 


of New York. Michigan. 


irriculum revision for its junior and \rHE Baltimore Teacher 
} schools, Denver is procuring pro heen merved with the State 
aid from the big universities. Edu- Towson Md 


10 have given practically all their time 


cular field have gone to Denver to aid A new college for w 


at Bennington, Vt. orgar 


committee and to make suggestions 


is hoped will meet the demands of tempt will be made to economize 


—- , . es ' = > = 2 ) cone 
scientific education. Specialists from Penses of students. By eliminatir 


Columbia, Michigan. Chicago and tions both at Christmas and during 


universities and teachers colleges are the founders hope to help students 11 


ng in the organization of courses in the ‘® meet all the requirements for a 
us departments. lege degree. 
eases involving the right of states to THE college of the Pacifie of Sar 


e children between the ages of eight and the oldest incorporated educationa 
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] ( o! l enter the cor Yr college Vear 
l t ne ocatio at Stockto1 Six new build 
ng | be ready tor use 

( S ( will be started at once on the 
athletic stadiu for the University ot Pitts 

rh, which will cost $1,250,000. 

| International Kindergarten Union has 
opened its headquarters in the Investment Build 


ing in Washington. T! 


e headquar eTs Wil ais 


ry ised s the editorial office « its oft | 
oO n. Ci} } 1 Education, ot hich the first 
number ll be issued in September 


| é t' urnishes the information that the 
att School ot La at Cincinnati Was not 
named in honor of Mr. Chiet Justice Taft, as 
was stated in S« L AND Society of August 9 


but in honor of his father, the late Alphonso 
Alphonso Taft d 


vas graduated from Yale 


secretary OL war, attor 


ney general of the United States and minister 


plenipotentiary to Austria and Russia. 


For the first time in its history, Ohio Wes- 
levyan University is finding it necessary to dé 
cline men for entrance to its freshman elass. 
Registration for men closed on August 4 and 


lor women on April 30. The freshman enroll- 


ment is limited to 300 men and 300 women. 


THe building program of 


the Philadelphia 
schools has been carried out this summer 


on scheduled time and the shortage of teachers 
With the approach of the open- 
the Board ol 


Education authorities report that the school sit- 


has been met. 


ing otf 


schools on Septemb« r 8, 


uation is better than at any time within the past 
five vears, 
AN average of 52,429 have 


- e i | 
persons wee KI\ 


attended the evening playgrounds of New York 
City schools this summer, according to a recent 
report of Eugene Gibney, director of extension 


activities. 


TWENTY-NINE courses for teachers of immi- 
now conducted in the schools and 
New York City. To 


teachers to engage in the instruction of immi- 


rrants are 


colleges of induce more 
grants a substantial increase in salary is offered 
those who have had three years’ experience and 
have successfully completed one of the courses 


now offered as special training for that work. 





ACCORDING to examinations made |} 


medical inspectors ol New York Stats 


1922-23, 47 per cent. ol the childrer 
eit ts, 18.9 per eent. ol Lhose ilVin 
and only 27.4 per cent. of those livir 
districts are physically normal 

\ ‘SK that $s expected tf prove 
value to farmers of Penr ! t 
mination oO all poss ble ( ele 
the farm, is to be undertaken dur 
few months by faculty members of ‘ 


} 1) 4 
Svivania state College il COOne! 


State Department of 


A COMPLETELY equipped electrical 
Or wheels Sli by electrical engines 
dents of the Univer of Illi ‘ 
tical field work. Their vor t} 
consisted of tests on electrie trac I 


the state. The 
field, Ill., as a 
recording apparatus which 


paper an inch for every 100 feet trave 


the rails. The car is operated at a 
from eight to twenty miles an hour, ar 
sides of the car 


When the brush passes 


defective connection in the rail it make 


brushes on both 


with the rails. 


on the paper which forms a permanent 
This 


road by means of telephonic communicat 


record is correlated with the sect 


tween an observer on the front of the « 
the operator of the recorder. Poles, 


switehe Ss, ete., are recorded ir sequen 


In a statistical bulletin just issued 1 
eral Bureau of Education reports 8,889 
gartens for 1922, with 11,842 teachers a1 
This 


1920 of 10.2 per cent. 


cent. for pupils. 


830 pupils. represents an iner¢ 


anda 


for teachers, 


The greater part of 
crease in pupils, according to the bureau 
the 


kindergartens reporting. In 


number of 
1920 ther 


553 private kindergartens reported, with 


from an increase in 


In 1922 there were 1,193 such 


reported, with 55,023 pupils. 


pupils. 


PUBLICATIONS and other materials of 
eral departments useful to teachers are 


for the first time in a bulletin just issued 


bureau of education of the Departmer 
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The materials listed inelude bulle war through the work of the American ( 
, circulars, periodicals, maps, charts, mittee for Devastated France and the America 


exhibits, models, stereopticon slides Library Association, and has been growir 


ng picture films. The bulletin is illus since. The libraries established during 
reproducing types of the material avail- have been maintained and have become a part 
ersons desiring the bulletin should ad- of the life of their communities. A number 
Commissioner of Education, Depart- French women have been sent to America 
the Interior, Washington, D. C., ask training and a year ago a n schoo 
lletin 1924, No. 23. library training was financed by the America: 


cob Committee and given under the aus 
EN specialists of the United States American Library Association 
Education have been asked to recom- | i} »ary in Paris. Its suecess 
kindergarten training teachers for ¢jnyation, and this summer's cot 


work in India. The kindergarten is .jyded night classes. 
valuable agency in mission work  \inter term. 
ing schools have been established Miss Theresa Hitchler. superi! tendent 
India and Japan for the training of cataloguing department of the Brooklyn 
dergarten teachers. Library, was chief instructor in the 
to a Warsaw dispatch, the Polish school and taught cataloguing, classifi at or 
has approved a bill for the establish- ther techmical subjects. Miss Josephine 
Ukrainian University and it will be Rathbone, vice-director of the Pratt Inst 
to the Seym as soon as the fall ses- School of Library Science, who was a 
The university is to be located in with the school during the 
i onder to eet the Ukrainian tured on library literature and the 
functioning quickly, it will be at first ° brary movement. Book courses were 
in some Polish university building. of Eugene Morel, Bibliothecair 
, otheque Nationale, author of “La 


publique”; Firmin Roz, Directeur ad 


l’Office national des Universites et Eecles fran 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


eaises a l’Etranger, and Miss Rachel Sedey: 


THE PARIS LIBRARY SCHOOL Bibliotheeaire de l'Universite libre de Bruxelles 
Miss Mary Wilkinson, supervisor of Work 


summer courses of the Pari Abrary , 
: - ; aris | sant Children and Schools of the Hackley 


; 


closed on July 11 when certificates were | ijrary, Muskegon, Michigan, taug! 


ed to 46 students, of whom 23 followec . 
= se ” la with children and with schools. Ernest Coy 


rse of six weeks and 23 ¢ evening 
e eks and in evening Inspecteur des bibliotheques de la V 


Forty of the students were Frene 
re French, et du Department de la Seine, Pre 


vere Russian, > Italis » Polish : ’ , 
‘ tussian, one Italian, one Polish and L’Association des Bibliothecaires Fran 


oumanian. ( lasses were conducted in the sulting director of the school, ts 
language. The faculty represented and the erwaniasticn of French 
ted States, France and Belgium. Miss Mary P. Parsons, resident dire 
\lthough the school is not connected adminis-  <ehool, taught administration. 
vely with the American Library in Paris it Visiting lecturers from America ine 
held in the library building at 10 rue de William Warner Bishop, librarian of the 
see, and the closest cooperation exists be versity of Michigan. who gave 
the two institutions. library architecture illustrated with lar 
Paris Library School was established in slides and one on university library administra 
response to the demand for librarians tion; Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, president of the 
American library methods. The Carnegie Corporation, who spoke on adult edu 
ean idea of popular libraries for people cation; Dr. Earle Brownell Babeock, 4 
ages and conditions, instead of chiefly the graduate school at New York U 


olars, was planted in Europe during the who spoke about American w 
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Perrie Jones, hospital is a college protessor, on 
library o . Paul, runs a children’s museum 
hospital li y work. is a journalist who 
Publishers’ and another was secretary of adult 
/, spoke on modern American poetry. at the Ministry of Public Instruction 
P. Myers, organizing ect if the re under the Kerensky government 


ervice Of the department in expect to go to the United States 
affairs of the American Library i to Roumania and one to Czecho-Slova 
bed the organizatio he wo Scholarships for the summer se] 


department ven by the Smith College War Sery 

Cooperation French educational institu and by Luther L. Dickerson and 

with the Paris Library School was shown — by the ous-Comite d’Action 

a number of ways. Professors trom the Francais de la Bibliotheque 
University of Paris, the Ecole des Chartres and lore scholarship was given 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers lectured jbrary Association Conference 
at the school as did also prominent French of Overseas Librarians, and the alum: 
librarians and publishers. Each French lecturer’ tions of Pratt Institute School otf 
was a specialist who spoke about book selee- Science, Brooklyn; the Library Scho 
tion in his special field. For the first time the Carnegie Library of Atlanta, Georgia, 
Bibliotheque Nationale and the Bibliotheque Carnegie Library School of the Carn 
l‘orney arranged to receive students for prae- stitute of Pittsburgh, voted contributio: 
tice work, and special provision for study was an international scholarship of $1,000. 
made for the class and for the faculty at the of the St. Louis Library School had pr 
Bibliotheque Nationale, the Bibliotheque Ste. contributed toward this scholarship. 
Genevieve and |’Heure Joyeuse. Students did months ago the Indiana Library Asso 
practice work also in the American Library in and the Indiana Library Trustees Ass 
Paris and in the Belleville Library. The Ecole pledged the first scholarship for the 
pratique de Service Social sent six of its regu- school—a scholarship of $500, which 
lar students to take the evening course and_ a student’s expenses for the entire sch 
offered to open its courses to the library school A fund has also been started to enal 
students next winter. The class visited a num-_ school to install a model library in 
ber of libraries as well as a bindery and a_ International Exposition of Decorative A: 
printing establishment. The Library School acted as a center 

The evening course was an abridgement of formation about training and to som 
the day course. It was necessarily very brief about library organization and methods 
but the evening students were men and women request of the mayors and librarians 
of experience who could work rapidly. Eight sentative of the school visited severa 
of the day students and seven of the night stu- libraries to give suggestions about reorg 
dents were librarians who came for training tion. Information was given to the 
and will return to their former posts. They about equipment, building plans, classifi 
represented libraries of many types from schol- children’s work and special library met! 
arly libraries like the Bibliotheque Nationale, response to numerous inquiries that came 
the library of the Ecole des Langues Orientales, the school, chiefly from people who applied 


the library of the Institute Slav, the Bibli admission after places in the class were f 


otheque municipale de Perigueux and special Applications for the winter course have « 
libraries, like that of the Senat and the Asso- from France and six other European co 


ciation nationale d’Expansion economique, to as well as from the United States. 
popular municipal libraries, the library of a Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle, director o! 
workman’s association and children’s libraries school and assistant secretary of the Ame! 
in settlements. Four students are social work- Library Association, could not be in Fra: 
ers who will develop in France closer relation- for the summer session but will reach Pat 


ship between library work and social work, one time for the opening of the winter course. 
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toward artist 
3; on September second, ’ 

A. L. A opportunity to co 
ideals that will save tl 
sts obsessed wi 

DISCUSSION eileen Wee on 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY could redeem democracy 
“Civilization Is a race 


Dean Kent misses the central ms 
catastrophe. * Mankind 


article about educational sociology 
1e ol May 31. The point I tried to 


sufficient importance to warrant try 


We are passing through 
erisis of all history. And 


the hands of the 


Accordingly I am willing to lay the 


the ehild-like unconcer! 
ol my own pres 
master, even ot most 
. = mention their obsession 
must have lacked perspicuity; ' 
Z* significant problems o 
antithesis between schoo! 
of which are the sheerest 
sociologist. I tried to say that ; 
words, 
al sociology should seek its problem : , ; 
o- However, as I said in the last 
ena primarily in the social order, and ete oo 
my articie, re are symptoms ol 
» school room. And by the social order ‘ ym 
. ing among educators; and that 
mean the local social environment of 
ful basis of optimism in our time 
school; I mean the economie, political, 
as schoolmasters do awaken they 
ynal, sociological and ethical processes : 
their major attention to the study of 
iladjustment of modern civilization. ; . 
. : sciences. 
to the usual assumption of scientific ; 
- ' Ross L. Fix 
n the field of education, I contend that 
' : OF MINNESOTA 
nal sociology should be, first and pri 


an applied science, and that Its first THE BONUS AND OUR SCHOOLS 


is to promote the study by educators of Tue prolonged struggle at Washingto: 


es, sociology, political science, ethics cently terminating in the passage of the bor 
tory. I may be wrong about this; never- },i)) has been a vivid obiect-lesson it polities 
I contend! 


government, economies and 
: a questionable trick of forensic technique Upon consideration it may dev 


pepper into one’s rhetoric; but I did it jyterested in the promotion and 
ely, and I can not repent it. I only re- odyeation are to be deeply concert 
[ did not succeed in making clear the jas occurred. 
on of my wrath. It is fairly plain that nothing 
uuld feel the same impatience toward oyt eanse. Probably the gener: 


ymen who were absorbed with questions onus legislation, such 
theology and ecclesiastical administration, ¢haracter: those incidental 

showed no concern for the application of tjements. and those traceal 

stian ethics to our industrial and interna- mental influences in American lift 

paganism; toward business men who  <pet of factors mav be readily apprehended; th 

re bent only upon the making of profits in cseeond are possibly somewhat more elusive 
present régime, while blind to the fact that It seems reasonable to inquire whether « 
present régime is in process of destroying cation in the United States or the lack of 

itself and them unless it is reformed; counts for the agitation among the cou 

rd a law school that taught its students young men for “adjusted compensation” 

vhat the law and the precedents are, with- the final passage through Congress o 

any instruction designed to show them that pill. It is fair to inquire whether edu 


t ’ 
f 


ew order of things calls for a fundamental the lack of it accounts for the attitude of 


y 


ng over of ancient law and precedent; congressmen toward such legislatior 
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methods of its passage. Such inquiries are Is it politically desirable, especially in 
legitimate because of the character and impli- of tactics used to push its passage through | 
cations of such legislation. We ought to know gress? Does it represent the power ol 

if possible how much if at all education is con- ganized minority, whereas the theory ot 
cerned. The tradition and support of eduea- can political institutions is government 
tion in the United States are such, according to jority? 

a recent writer, that they embody characteristics Is it civically safe to recognize leg 
of a great religious faith. Now what grounds and necessary public service in time ot 
are there for this faith? How much may we monetary rewards? Is this not, as empha 
depend upon the American system of schools by the President of the United States, 

in matters of vital importance to the nation? issue of far-reaching character? 

The problem apparently resolves itself into Do our schools have any influence in tr 
questions relating to “leadership” on one hand men in citizenship, economies, government, 
and to “followship” on the other. With these ties or public morals? 
two, education is concerned. It is commonly Obviously all these points are invo 
reported in the public press and otherwise that this business of the bonus. They in tu: 
without a peculiarly well-organized and effee-  volve problems of school organization 
tive leadership, the bonus bill or any other such ministration; of curriculum and methods 
legislation would have been doomed in Wash- teaching; of teaching personnel and educat 
ington at the outset. Such leadership, however, purposes and ideals. 
utilizing the variety of forces and influences What is education in a democracy for 
which may be brought to bear upon members there an essential feature in such educatio: 
of Congress, and sustained by a sufficiently well- the kind of citizenship which democracy 
organized group of willing followers, made a Such questions probably can not be answer 
successful issue of a well-organized campaign. without some agreement on the objects 
How much fear on the part of those who really purposes and dangers and difficulties of der 
have not been in sympathy with the bonus has racy. With these education must be defi 
lent silent support to those who wanted it is an-  coneerned. 
other thing. Possibly we need not be so con- Is there any reason to believe that 
cerned by what the rank and file of ex-service from kindergarten to university are 
men have thought or wished as in the character ing their full functions? Is there any r 
of leadership to be found throughout the coun- to believe that more or better education for t] 
trv. Nor need we make an attack on such lead- boys and young men of the country would |} 
ership necessarily just because we are engaged had any appreciable effect in meeting such yx 
in its analysis. The problem carries much war problems as the bonus or “adjusted cor 
farther than that. 

Fundamental questions involved in such class we ean get what we want through edueati 
legislation as that found in the bonus bill may is the country prepared to accept what it ap 
suggest the following points with which the edu- parently has got? 

Whether the issue is morally or civiecally 


+} 


pensation”? We are accustomed to say 


cator is concerned: 
Does it represent a type of social retaliation politically or economically wrong is not 


or social exploitation? If so, does this indicate question diseussed here, however important 


+} 


a sound understanding of social organization may be. Whatever the reader thinks about the 


and of modern society? bonus it is obvious that education or the lack 
Is it economically sound? Who pays the bill of it doubtless has some bearing upon pub 
amounting to several billions of dollars through action of this sort. If it is the consensus + 


a series of vears, in addition to sums set aside opinion that the bonus is essentially mght 


by various states of the Union? Does it indi- is patent that American schools should 


cate a well-defined knowledge of economies or American youth in the principles and met! 
public finance? Or if it does, is there indiea- of such policy and action; if bonus or 
wher 


tion of concern about its effects upon the coun-_ similar legislation is wrong, especially 


try as a whole? secured by those chiefly benefited, it is apparen! 
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of the article in S« 
that 


“great 


bly policies and methods in American HOO! 


one 


to 


are open to examination and readjust- this is more 


value society ol the 


Rospert T. Hii 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 


small proportion of students who win the g 
key.” 
Those 


verance 


* THE It reaches this specific con 


iusilon 


men who 


to 


QUOTATIONS “ollege have, it 
becoming leading 
THE GOLDEN KEY 


have the al lity 





do work in all 


excellent 
appears, 
scientinc 


» than the average student h: 


Lge 
the days of stem-winders a golden se students 
key was adopted by the toremost society erg a ‘ 
holarship (which ineluded in its early oo on 


ership such men as John Marshall, Emer- 
Lowell and Daniel and Noah Webster) as 
(Phi Beta 
large were these 

that a fond 


sending her boy off to a New England 


These were not the golden keys otf 
Hall,” but 


New } 


nyson sang in “Locksley 


ield on which its symbols doors which only they open 


were engraved. So 


SCHOOL TEACHERS AND CANADIAN 
UNITY 


shields originally 


aped 


harged him to return “with his key o1 

T ; Canad ore the control of 
The varsity letter has come, in the de- [x Canada, where the control 
left exclusively to the provinces, any pr 


to nationalize the schools is outside of the 


ent of athletics, to compete with the old 
key. It 


e appeal that this scholarly symbol still 


ettered is significant, however, 


of practical politics. But much can be 
: , . al unit rough the schools wit! 

iat in Prineeton University 150 seniors promote national unity through the sch vith 

out in the least encroaching on the auton 

The Cans 


ers’ Federation is helping to broaden the Cana 


1a preference for the Phi Beta Kappa 
s against 114 for the varsity “P.” provincial government. 
to 


college courses, it 


id al Teach 


science came take a conspicuous 


that there 


of the superexcellent 


dian outlook on education from the 
to the point 
convention the 
Victoria, at the south end of 
the 

sel 


movements, the desirability of exchanging teach 


was felt 


national of view. 


a recognition 


in beautiful 


l chemistry, or some other study, which 


ld not expect from Phi Beta Kappa un- 
his general scholarship was high; so an teachers discussed, among 
But 
xamination recently made in the University 
the among the 
whose biographical sketches 


ppear in “Ameriean Men of Science” discloses 


ary scientific society was organized. 
ers between provinces, as they do at present ex 


} ’ ” ’ cre >t 1 1e arious or ons thoy 
Indiana of “starred” men change between the various dominions within 


Han the British Commonwealth. 


scientists 
School teachers from Canada go recularl 
Great Britain, to get the experience of teaching 


At the sa 


British teachers cross over to fill the vacancies 


fact that “more than twice as many starred 


tists were such excellent all-round students for 4 year in British schools. me time, 


vin Phi Beta Kappa honors as the number 


not such students.” 


were 


The case is put 


in Canadian 


public 


schools. Th 


to exchange 


teachers 


agreement 
ot to both 
change plan has been extended, too, 

to the other nations the Britis] 
There are New Zealand and Australiar 


Canadian schools, 


more favorably in the alternate statement 


immense value countries 


one tenth of the men students eligible for 


golden key contributed fully twice as many 


nent seientists as the remaining nine tenths under 


Teacher 


he men graduates. 


Not only do the Phi Beta Kappa men have a ‘€rving In and Canadiar 


“Who’s Who” than 
brother collegians lower scholarship, 
have contributed signally to the ad- 


The author 


chanee of success teachers in the Australasian schools 


of With such a great exchange 
dominions, it must be 


nent of science by research. ple in Canada 
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working arrangement between the Canadian izes the coastline of central and sou 
provinces themselves. An Ontario teacher can fornia. The tabulated answers follow 
go to teach in an Australian publie school, but 
ean not go to another Canadian province to ngitude-east Correct Incor- Omitt 
. ’ react 

seek employment without finding herself faced rect 
P and Moscow 

with new training courses and examinations to " 7 
ee New Orleans and Rio 
be passed. Teachers do move, ol course. Many 
} . de Janeiro 

fro trom the maritime provinces to the Cana- . 
vege I Los Angeles and Se 


dian west to qualify for permanent employment attle 

in western schools. But an exchange plan be- 1_,, Angeles and 

tween the provincial authorities to allow teach- Reno 2} 84 

“rs to move about as freely within Canada as 

they do in the much broader educational arena The second best answers by groups were 

of the British Commonwealth would surely be reference to latitude—a surprisingly gratit 
beneficial to the Dominion. It should tend to  yesylt since neither globes nor maps of any 
bring the point of view of Canadian unity more’ were available, and also the longitudina 
into schools that are widely seattered over tance between most places named was in excess 
Canada’s continental expanse.—Christian Sci- of 2,000 miles. Still it did not surpris: 
ence Monitor. writer to have 104 students give the wror 


: swer with respect to the corresponding locat 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND of Milan and Vladivostok. In fact, wou 
STATISTICS quorum of the members of the American G 

graphical Society or of the Royal Geograp! 

WHAT DO COLLEGE STUDENTS Society be willing to testify that Milar 


KNOW ABOUT WORLD further north latitude? The returns we: 
GEOGRAPHY? 


To a class in international trade, compose . , 

k, ime n international trade, composed Latitude-north Correct Inecor- Omitted 
of young men and young women mostly in the 

. . . rect 
second or third year of college, there was givena Hongkong and Ma 
short while ago an examination in place geog- nila 
raphy. The test was held in the first week of the London and Port- 
course, Without previous notice of any kind. Only land, Ore. 
twenty minutes were allotted: this gave the stu- Paris and San Fran- 
dent practically no time to ponder over ques- [ae 
. . Guatemala Ci i 
tions, when the correct answers were hazy in uatemala City and 
. ; m . , . Colon 
his mind. The results are interesting, for while 
Hamburg and Mon 
there may have been a few facetious answers, treal 

. A rea 
‘ é , st be signec , 

the requireme nt that ‘papers must be signed, Madrid and Wash 
together with the teacher's personal knowledge ington 
of his students, would indicate quite clearly Milan and Viladi- 
that, in the main, the answers were given to the vostok 100 
best of the individual’s ability. This test, which 
was made at Leland Stanford Junior Univer- The capitals of four named countries wer 
sity, was answered by 112 persons. asked for. Over three fourths of the pape! 

The highest percentage of correct answers gave correct answers for China and Jay 
was received for the questions dealing with Doubtless, however, 14 British foreign 
longitude. In this group by far the poorest students would not name Hongkong as C 


replies were for the relative location of Los capital, even though that city happened 


Angeles and Reno. Although a majority of the mentioned in another connection in a 
students in the class live within a few hundred quent question. Four answers gave Yoko! 
ler 


miles of both cities, few of them appreciated as Japan’s political center. In the ease of | 
the great southeastward bend which character- mark, Christiania received four mentions, ' 
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srussels M ist of those swered correctly. 
to name Berne as Switzer- returns were given 
named Zurich (probably because’ the location generally 
appeared in another question) or central or eastern Europe. There was an ap 


ihe 


scattering guess was Genoa, parent confusion of Batavia and Bavaria 


vat was meant to read Geneva. poorest answers were tor Colombo 
four students noted Asuncion’ rect replies were given, wW 
because mentioned in next ques formed a ready asso 


76 were non-committal. American republic of Colombia. 


Correct Ineor- Omitted Total 
rect 
112 
112 
112 
112 
112 


innesburg 


test percentage of incorrect replies 

irsaw 
Auckland 
; Budapest 
e any answers. Yet the best class 4 guncion 


he naming of the respective ecoun- 


ne foreign cities. Several students 


any question on the whole examina- Singapore 
Locate the city of Havre.” Probably Bucharest 
anguage factor, Zurich was placed satavia 
nts in Germany and by 11 students Colombo 
Para was correctly located in South 
though due to the similarity of name Taking San Francisco as the radiating poi 
cited Paraguay. For Johannes-_ the class was asked to give the nautical m 
students named Sweden, doubtless by the shortest all-water route to six wid 
derivation of the last syllable. The scattered world ports. It was found that, es 
viedge of Warsaw was surprisingly for those individuals who have a fairly clear 
e 31 persons gave the correct answer sense of proportion, this question was the most 
t} 


ie 


hers mentioned Russia. There is little diffieult of all. Especially, 


ment when it is recorded that 17 stu- Panama Cana! on the east and 


ced Auckland in Australia; but appar- routes to Cape Town and Port Said w: 
three students who placed that city easy to conjure. It must be admitted that, for 
and did considerable thinking, since most persons, figures of this kind are hard to 

er knows that at least one of them asso- learn and almost impossible to visualize. Ds 
word with the auk, a native of the spite one thousand miles’ allowance e 
ons, Whose word derivation is Seandi- not many answers came within this rar 


\ lack of up-to-date knowledge caused far the fewest answers were 
ts to place Budapest in Austria (what distance between San Francisco and 
ere would be from an adjacent coun- On the whole, the best answ 
e, most curious of all, 11 students for the localities closest 
a probably because of the Buddha is noteworthy that the students 
Practically all the students were cog- underestimate rather than to overe 
{ the general location of Singapore, mileage. The following condensed 
44 placed that big seaport in India, the distribution of the answers wit! 
na, and the rest of them named most age groups, the total correct ar 
Siam or Indo-China. For Bucha-_ swers, the answers omitted, and 
re were numerous guesses of Austria, swers within a thousand miles 


ind Turkey; only 16 students an nautical distance: 
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Answers 
Correct inswer 

And finally, the idents were asked to make 
a rough outline drawing of rth and South 
America. To assist th he only data given 
were the locations by a at ide and longi- 
tude of New York City, ouver and New 
Orleans. This query ws he last; and while 
time was short the attempt w: ade by most 
of the class. The map shapes were many and 
wonderful. About 40 in all bore a general sim 
ilarity he two continents; but in these 40 
there were approximately only 10 which placed 
the continent of South America to the south 
east of North America. The common error was 
to place the continents within the same or nearly 
adjacent longitudes. The subsequent clearing 
up of this one misconception alone, with its 
close relation to international shipping routes, 
has had considerable value when the teacher has 
made frequent reference to the practical, prime 
importance of a geographical background as the 
proper approach to foreign trade problems. 

Excluding the map drawing, on the 36 sepa- 
rate questions one student answered correctly 
27, a grade of 75 per cent The poorest show- 
ing was by an Oriental, who answered five ques 
tions correctly, while several students had but 
six or seven right answers. There is really no 
check to the seriousness with which all students 
underwent the test, but it seems likely that 
those students who felt reasonably sure of the 
answers had no objective in skipping or sham 
ming the questions. Judging by the total seore, 
the most satistactory answers were given by 
those students who had previously taken the 
course in economic resources, which dealt to 
some degree with conditions outside of the 
United States. Upon further investigation it 


would probably be evident, also, that the com 


pletion o! recional history courses had 

buted towards the student’s general ky 

There seemed to be no direct correlation 

a knowledge of place geography 

travel. The individual who had 

average had been in Europe and 

North America outside of the Un 

but it would appear that the cou 

nomic resources and a part-time busing 

perience extending over ten years ha 

more useful in his particular case. 

the students with the highest grades 

been outside the country. Omitting th 

States from all calculations, there 

students who had been in three con 

students who had been in two continent 

who had been in other parts of North Amer 
The following table gives a record of the st 


dents’ answers based on a total of 36 questions 


Aggregate answers Correct In 


less than 10 


Total 112 112 


the 


From the foregoing table it appears 
proximately half of the questions were answered 
correctly by one seventh of the class, while 
questions or more were answered 
seven eighths of the class. Nine ten 
class omitted less than 15 questions. 
strict arithmetical basis, only three ind 
attained a grade of 70 per cent. 
are not exceptional, doubtless, 
most colleges. 

t} o 


One result of this test was a 


dent was obliged to acquire specifi 
(subject to examination questions at 
regarding the spoken language, the capit 
the leading cities of all world countries 0! 
significance. It is to be regrette 
schoolish device was believed necessa! 
versity training. Yet a speaking 
of world centers, of channels of trad 
shipping is the most elementary requ! 
any “educated” person who intends 
on a life-long foreign trade career 
value is searcely less for the student ol 
affairs. 
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